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The relation of 


operating telephone 
companies to radio, 
and the possibilities 
of creating a _ rev- 


enue-producing by-product from a pro- 
gram service rendered to telephone sub- 
scribers and others, are important topics 
for telephone men to consider. 

In this issue TELEPHONY presents papers 
read at the annual meeting of the American 
Program Service Association, held in con- 
junction with the national telephone con- 
vention at Chicago last month. They will 


repay careful study on the part of all tele- 


phone men inasmuch as they deal with, 


various phases of the existing situation and 
also discuss future developments. 
* * * * 

In the past three years, telephone com- 
panies have given considerable thought to 
this matter of program service. A num- 
ber of program service companies have 
been furnishing this service for several 
years and considerable experience has been 
accumulated. Companies composed of tele- 
phone men, but, perhaps, separate from 
telephone companies, should furnish this 
service, leasing wire facilities from the 
telephone companies. 

It has been contended right along that 
Program service is a logical development 
of the telephone business and should be 
furnished by telephone men. The uncer- 
tainty of the status of program service, 
however, has deterred many from going in- 
to it. 


thos: 


Nevertheless it is the opinion of 
who have made a careful study of 
conditions that telephone men should pre- 


empt this field, so that when patents and 


THE TELEPHONE COMPANY AND WIRE 


PROGRAM SERVICE 


other conditions are ironed out, the tele- 
phone man will be the natural leader in 
providing the service. 

The 


Program 


recent meeting of the American 
Service Association during the 
annual convention of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, brought 
out many facts of interest to telephone men 
regarding this latest by-product of the 
telephone business and its possibilities. 
k * * * 

Telephone men were advised to get into 
program service work and obtain experi- 
ence, so that they will be in position to pro- 
vide this service when the present clouded 
eondition clears. Warning, however, was 
given against making errors such as were 
committed in the early days of the Inde- 
pendent telephone business. 

The provision of large depreciation re- 
serves is advocated, some contending that 
30 per cent is not too large. Another re- 
serve should be provided to take care of 
the patent situation, and 10 per cent is 
stated to be none too generous. In regard 
to programs using copyrighted material, an 
agreement should be made with the com- 
posers, authors and publishers. 

It is possible that broadcast stations may 
endeavor to make it illegal for program 
service companies to pick programs out of 
the air, and thus force payment for the 
programs which the service company may 
utilize. As an argument against the pay- 


ment for such material, it is pointed out 


that the additional 


audience, or “circu- 
lation,” supplied by 
the program service 

organization is of 
advantage to the advertiser of various gen- 
eral products, such as foodstuffs and the 


like. 


paratus and equipment are 


Of course, advertisers of radio ap- 
strongly op- 
posed to program service, but they do not 
comprise the bulk of radio broadcast ad- 
vertisers. 

a bs * 

With the increased difficulty which is be- 
ing experienced in providing channels for 
the broadcasting stations, the use of tele- 
phone wires for conveying programs is be- 
coming more and more general, and this is 
a trend which gives force to the conclusion 
of those who have studied the situation, 
that program service will become the ulti- 
mate goal in radio broadcasting. 

There are, of course, many problems to 
be worked out, such as, for instance, a con- 
flict of channels between the A. T. & T. Co. 
and the program service company. These, 
however, would be worked out between en- 
gineers of the A. T. & T. and the program 
service engineers. 

Meanwhile, the telephone manufacturing 
companies are watching developments very 
closely and are producing equipment to 
meet not only the present conditions for 
program service work, but also future con- 
ditions, as far as they can be foreseen. 
read 
carefully these addresses which were made 


Telephone men will do well to 
at the meeting of the American Program 
Service Association, for they give much 


information based upon actual experience 
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with this new revenue maker for telephone 


companies. 
* * * * 


Reference has frequently been made in 
these columns to the importance of educat- 
ing the public how to use the telephone 
properly. No matter how perfect the tele- 
phone equipment may be, nor how efficient 
the company employes may be in handling 
calls, if the subscriber or telephone user 
does not do his part with reasonable in- 
telligence the service he obtains will be un- 
satisfactory. 

It requires only a minute’s thought for 
anybody to realize that the transmission 
and receipt of a telephone message is a 
two-fold task. Both the company and the 
user have a part to perform, but too often 
the public ignore their share of the mu- 
tual obligation, and are inclined to blame 
the company for a fall-down in the serv- 
ice that is their own fault. Considering 
the universal dependence on telephone ser- 
vice, it is surprising to observe how little 
the average individual knows about the ef- 


ficient way to use the telephone. 


Progress in 


Chief Engineer, Program Service Co., 


In discussing “Our Progress in Program 
Service” in the city of St. Paul, I shall 
principally touch upon the progress made 
since last year’s meeting, at which time I 
discussed the preliminary details leading 
up to our development of a system whereby 
programs could be transmitted over wires 
in the same cable which serves telephone 
and without the introduction 

crosstalk in the telephone 


subscribers 
of program 
circuits. : 

Fifty trial installations were made when 
we first began to experiment in program 
service. These installations were made to 
serve a two-fold purpose: first, to deter- 
mine the reaction of the people in whose 
homes this service was installed; and sec- 
ond, to experiment in crosstalk elimina- 
tion methods. 

The reaction of the 50 users being favor- 
able, and a elimination of 
crosstalk having been perfected, we pro- 
ceeded to increase the number of our sub- 
scribers and began to charge for service 
September 1, 1926. 


scheme for 


Adequate rates hav- 
ing been established, making it possible to 
provide a very high grade of service, prog- 
ress at this time was to a point ‘where we 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
President Hotel, Kansas City, Novem- 
ber 13 and 14. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, Cataract Hotel, January 
15, 16 and 17. 


Minnesota Telephone Association, St. 
Paul, Hotel Lowry, January 22, 23 
and 24. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, April 16, 17 and 18. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 7, 8 
and 9. 








In the Business Chronicle, published at 
Seattle, Wash., appears an editorial com- 
ment that puts this question most effective- 
ly. The writer says: 

“The telephone has become such an inte- 
gral part of business and social life that, 
familiar as is this instrument of communi- 
cation, there is yet room for marked ad- 


vancement in manner of its use. If there 
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could be ‘standarized practice’ in the use 
of the telephone, there would be a vast say- 
ing of daily annoyance; and every person 
who has occasion to use the telephone for 
any purpose whatsoever could add greatly 
to the efficiency of this indispensable cog in 
the machinery of modern life. 

“While the telephone company has de- 
veloped its service to the point of perfec- 
tion, and mechanically the telephone is in- 
deed perfect, yet without a proper usage 
of its facilities by the general public there 
cannot be complete perfection of communi- 
cation. 

“Evidently recognizing this fact the New 
York Sun has set about instructing the peo- 
ple of New York City and environs in the 
‘art and science’ of telephoning; and, all 
things considered, is it not an art and sci- 
ence? The lessons in courtesy and ef- 
ficiency as being published by that great 
metropolitan daily, if learned and put in 
practice by all the people, would add im- 
measurably to the comfort and facility of 


using the telephone.” Let’s boost that! 


Radio Program Service 


Trial Installations of St. Paul Company Two Years Ago Satisfactory—Number 
Has Increased to Approximately 2,250 Program Service Subscribers—Future 
Developments—Address at American Program Service Association Meeting 


By L. O. Painter, 


had designed and were using high grade 
apparatus and loudspeakers, these having 
been especially designed to meet the oper- 
ating conditions of our cable plant. 

In order to give the service which our 
listeners desired, it was necessary to estab- 
lish a schedule of 17% hours of continu- 
ous daily program, this program beginning 
at 7 a. m. and continuing through until 
12:30 a. m. During the entire 17% hours, 
only programs of high quality are trans- 
mitted over our system. Many of these 
programs are produced in our own 
studios by using outstanding St. Paul and 
Minneapolis artists along with our own 
artists. 

To make this possible a competent pro- 
gram operating staff was established, con- 
sisting of a program director, assistant pro- 
gram director and three announcers. Every 
member of this staff is an outstanding 
radio artist. 

The program director is well known in 
musical circles and for years was on the 
concert stage, being an accomplished pian- 
ist in the better classes of music. The 
assistant director takes care of the steno- 
graphic work, helps to arrange the pro- 


Si. Paul, Minn. 


grams, maintains the necessary records, 
prepares reports, monitors the programs to 
see that they are maintained at high quali- 
ties, and produces programs along the 
lines of household helps for women. 

One announcer is an outstanding tenor 
known to the radio world as “the Irish 
tenor.” Another is an accomplished ban- 
joist, also a capable singer. The third is 
one of the Twin Cities outstanding pian- 
ists in the realm of popular music. 

These artists are used to advantage on 
many programs. An additional advantage 
in having musicians as announcers is the 
elimination of the difficulty so often en- 
countered in announcers not being able to 
pronounce properly the musical terms, 
names of artists, composers, musical num- 
bers, etc. 

A great deal of time has been spent 
with the announcers in training them to be 
expert in the art of answering telephone 
inquiries, realizing that the main point of 
contact with our listeners is very largely 
through announcements and through tele- 
phone calls which the announcers receive. 

Our studios are operated very much the 
same as a radio station. Personal contact 
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between the studio staff and our listeners 
is majored upon, inasmuch as our listeners 
consider that the program staff is in a 
sense a part of their family, due to the 
fact that there is a direct wire connection 
between the studio and their household, 
making it a much more personal relation 
than with broadcasting stations. 

The system in St. Paul is not .a broad- 
casting station as programs are not broad- 
cast into the air, but are merely transmit- 
ted over a wire system into the homes of 
our subscribers. It might be well here to 
point out that we do not sell programs, 
but merely lease to our listeners apparatus 
over which they may receive programs. 

In connection with the maintenance of 
the radio apparatus in the home, a periodic 
inspection of every loudspeaker is made in 
order to determine if the subscribers are 
encountering trouble. Experience in the 
past has proved that listeners are slow to 
complain and are liable to go along with 
a damaged speaker or some other trouble 
and say nothing about it. It is, of course, 
desirable to find this trouble and repair it, 
as other people coming into the homes of 
subscribers and encountering inferior serv- 
ice are liable to judge the service by what 
they hear in this home. 

Routines are established in the central 
offices to care for radio amplifiers, tubes, 
batteries, machines, etc. An inspection is 
made every few hours for the purpose of 
detecting trouble and effecting repairs be- 
fore the trouble becomes apparent to the 
subscribers. 

These routines and inspections make 
possible the giving of a high grade of 
service at all times as far as the apparatus 
is concerned; and it might be interesting 
for you to know that during the past year 
and a half we have not had a complete 
failure of service for more than a 10- 
minute period, and only two or three fail- 
ures of even that duration. 

In the past the major trouble has been 
traceable to radio tubes. During the last 
year many thousands of tubes were con- 
sumed, they being short-lived due to the 
long hours of continuous burning. Many 
experiments were made in an attempt to 
develop a tube that would give the de- 
sired quality and have a life of reasonable 
duration. 

Each tube failure naturally produced a 
case of trouble for the subscriber; and 
with frequent failures from this source, 
aintenance forces were required to main- 
in a strict routine to reduce to a mini- 
num trouble thus produced. Several 
anufacturers experimented with specially 

signed tubes in an attempt to eliminate 
is trouble. Finally, however, we were 
successful in the development of a tube 
mbination of our own and through this 
be, we have been able to produce the 
sired quality of reception along with a 
iger life. 
These tubes materially reduced the cost 
operation and almost entirely eliminated 
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the subscriber’s trouble formerly brought 
about by tube failures. 

At the present time in the city of St. 
Paul, there are operating approximately 
2,235 program service stations, 2,075 of 
these being regular loudspeaker installa- 
tions in homes and places of business. The 

















In His Address on Program Service Mr. 

Painter Tells of the Success of the St. Paul 

Program Service Co., and Gives Sugges- 

tions to Other Companies Contemplating 
Entering That Field. 


remaining 160 are made up of head-set in- 
stallations in two of the leading hospitals. 

Some idea of the popularity of this serv- 
ice in the hospitals can be had by reciting 
the experience of one of these institutions. 
This hospital has approximately 100 rooms 
and service began with the installation of 
100 outlets—one in each room. Seventy- 
five sets of ear telephones were provided, 
each equipped with a volume control. 

Two weeks after this 
inaugurated the manager of the hospital 
called on the telephone and advised me 
that he would like to have 10 additional 
sets of head telephones, due to the heavy 
demand for service. He stated that there 
were 93 patients in the hospital the pre- 
vious Sunday, 75 of whom were listening 
to program service, whereupon he had 10 
additional requests for head telephones that 
he could not accommodate, making a total 
of 85 patients out of 93 who wanted to 
listen-in on the program. 

The hospitals did not install this service 
merely as an entertainment feature but, as 
they stated, it was to be a part of the cure. 
Their idea is that the music and other 
programs over the program service will 
take the minds of their patients off of 
their ills and keep them in good spirits, 
thus giving their bodies a better oppor- 
tunity to mend. 

The monthly rates for service in St. 
Paul are: $5.50 gross, $5.00 net for resi- 
dence service; $8.50 gross, $8.00 net for 


service was 


business service. The rule is that wherever 
the telephone rate is business, the program 
service will likewise bear a business rate; 
and where the telephone is a_ residence 
telephone, the rate for residence program 
service will apply. 

There is no installation charge made, but 
a one-year contract is required where the 
foregoing rates prevail. A contract for 
six or nine months may be had at a slight 
ly higher rate. 

A new type of service has been estab 
lished recently which consists of connect- 
ing program service with a_ subscriber's 
radio set, using the audio stage of the 
radio set along with the subscriber’s loud- 
speaker. This arrangement, we believe, 
will bring about a saving to radio set 
owners in addition to providing them with 
additional programs. Subscribers thus have 
the benefit of the services of our program 
staff in the selection and production of pro- 
grams of the highest class without having 
to concern themselves as to the selection 
of radio programs, thus eliminating a great 
deal of detail on the part of the subscriber 
due to the searching of newspapers, etc. 

In installing this service, a key is placed 
in the circuit which cuts out all of the 
tubes but, one, thus making a material sav- 
ing in the operation of the set by a re- 
duction in tube costs. The key is a two- 
way combination which, when thrown in 
one position connects the program service 
system; and when thrown in the opposite 
position makes it possible for the sub- 
scriber to choose programs from whatever 
stations he may desire. 

A charge of $5.00 is made for installing 
this key and arranging the set for con- 
nection with program service. The gross 
monthly rental rate for this service is 
$3.50, net $3.00. 

St. Paul now has somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 8,000 to 10,000 program 
service listeners, who are very highly 
pieased with program service. At least, 
the many very favorable communications 
received from subscribers, along with the 
fact that disconnects are very few while 
there is a steady demand for additional in- 
stallations, would lead us so to believe. 

It might be well to attempt to look into 
the future in order to get some idea of 
what program service may be called upon 
to cope with in the future. We have all 
watched with a great deal of interest the 
developments being made along the lines 
of television. Although the present de- 
velopment of this phase of the radio art 
leads us to believe that it will be several 
years before such apparatus will be to a 
stage of development where it will be prac- 
tical from a cost standpoint to have an in- 
stallation of this type in the home, we 
must look forward to the day when such 
an installation will be both practical and 
desirable. 

The development of the movietone over 
radio will naturally follow the develop- 
ment of transmission of moving pictures 
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by radio and will doubtless also require 
a few years in its final accomplishment. 


It is quite natural to believe, however, 
that some time in the comparatively near 
future, we will be called upon to furnish a 
service which will show a moving picture 
along with the voice or a musical accom- 
paniment. When this time arrives, two 
paths will be required to purchase one pro- 
gram; that is; a program of pictures and 
voice combined. 

There are doubtless a great many other 
developments that will be made in the fu- 
ture which will affect program service, but 
I have mentioned these two, believing that 
they will be the two outstanding develop- 
ments that will very largely affect present 
and future program service systems. 

In conclusion, I would like to outline a 
few points which should be considered by 
companies now in the program service busi- 
ness or those contemplating entering it: 

(A) The highest grade of service pos- 
sible should be provided in order to retain 
the favor of your subscribers. The only 
thing that you have to sell is service, and 
it should be of the very highest quality. 

(B) The cost of installation as well as 
operation should be very carefully con- 
sidered before establishing rates. These 
rates should be adequate to provide for the 
considerable depreciation and yet make a 
reasonable profit. 

(C) It is better to use a tried system 
than to attempt to invent one of your own. 

(D) The organization of program serv- 
ice should be separate from that of the 
tclephone company. 

(E) The operation of a program serv- 
ice system differs very materially from 
that of a telephone company in that the 
entertainment features dominate. We will 
ail agree that the entertainment business 
is an art in itself far removed from tele- 
phone practice. 

(F) Be sure that you are going to be 
able to make a go of the business before 
you. start, for a failure now might 
seriously hamper re-establishing the busi- 
ness later. 


Good Program for Missouri’s An- 
nual Convention Next Week. 


The officers of the Missouri Telephone 
Association expect that this year’s conven- 
tion will be the best meeting the associa- 
tion has had in years. It will be held next 
week at Hotel President, Kansas City, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 13 
and 14. 

The program has been developed with 
the thought in mind of providing for 
everyone at least one topic of interest. 

Special consideration has been given to 
the school and _ conference, 
under the general super- 

Carter, manager of the 
Columbia Telephone Co. at Columbia. The 
conference will discuss a number of topics 
under the rotating group plan. 


operators” 
will be 
vision of E. F, 


which 


General 
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sessions will be held in the afternoon so 
that everyone will have opportunity to at- 
tend the traffic conference. 

The association’s annual banquet, enter- 
tainment and dance will take place on 
Tuesday evening. While no details have 
been announced concerning this feature of 
the convention, the officers hint that it 
will be “one of the best ever.” 

The program in full follows: 

Tuespay Morninc, NovemsBer 13. 

Registration. 

Inspection of Exhibits. 

Tuespay, 1:30 o’CLock. 


Invocation by Rev. D. J. Evans, pastor, 
First Baptist Church, Kansas City. 

Address of Welcome by M. A. O’Don- 
nell, chairman, board of police commis- 
sioners, Kansas City. 

Response for the Association by Houck 
McHenry, president, Missouri Telephone 
Association, Jefferson City. 

“Some Current Tendencies in American 
Business,” by Prof. William A. Irwin, pro- 
fessor of economics, Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kans. 

“The Value of Cooperation Among Tele- 
phone Companies,” by Jay G. Mitchell, sec- 
retary, Illinois Telephone Association, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Report of Treasurer V. E. Chaney, Kan- 
sas City. 

Report of Secretary Robt. W. Hedrick, 
Jefferson City. 

Appointment of Convention Committees. 

Tuespay, 6:15 o’CLock. 

Association banquet. 

Entertainment and dancing. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 9 A. M. 

Operators’ School and Conference, with 
E. F. Carter, manager, Columbia Tele- 
phone Co., Columbia, as general chairman. 

Group I: “Force Adjustments and Cen- 
tral Office Equipment Studies, Single Of- 
fice Cities,” by R. J. Ziesenis, force ad- 
justment engineer, Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., Kansas City. 

Group II: “Planning and Developing 
Operators and Supervisors,” by Mrs. Anna 
Dill, chief operator, Benton exchange, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Kansas 
City. 

Group III: “Toll Service Standards,” by 
R. J. Peterson, traffic supervisor, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis. 

Group IV: “Central Office Administra- 
tion,’ by T. O. Shufflebotham, district 
traffic chief, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Kansas City. 

WeEpNEsDAY, 1:30 o’CLocK. 

“The Telephone Industry From an En- 
gineer’s Viewpoint,” by J. W. Wopat, con- 
sulting engineer, Diversified Investments, 
Inc., Kansas City. 

“Early Telephone Days in Missouri,” by 
G. W. Schweer, manager, Missouri Union 
Telephone Co., Clinton. 

General Business Session. 

Report of Committees. 

Election of Directors. 

Miscellaneous Business. 
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New Offices Cut Into Service in 
New York City. 

The first central office in the New York 
Telephone building at 140 West street, 
New York City, the largest telephone 
building in the world, was opened at 8 
p. m., Saturday, November 3, when “Bar- 
clay,” a new dial unit, was cut into serv- 
ice. On the same day at midnight an- 
other new uptown dial unit, “Medallion,” 
was also cut into service in the Telephon« 


‘Building at 206-240 West 36th street, mak- 


ing the fourth dial office in that building. 

The “Barclay” office, which has a ca- 
pacity for serving 20,000 telephones, is the 
first of four similar units to be installed 
in the next three years in the building on 
West street to help meet the growing serv- 
ice demands of downtown Manhattan. 
These four units will later be supplemented 
by the addition of two more dial offices, 
making a total of six units, capable of 
serving 120,000 telephones. 

Designed for the dual purpose of pro- 
viding administrative headquarters and an 
operating center, the New York Telephone 
building in which the Barclay office is lo- 
cated, occupies an entire block. For the 
past two years the greater part of the 
floor space of the building has been used 
as general office space for 6,000 of the com- 
pany’s administrative and clerical workers. 
The new Barclay dial unit occupies part 
of the space of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth floors, on which floors the entire 
six units eventually will be housed. 

The cut-over of the new Medallion office 
transferred 10,100 telephones from the 
Longacre, Pennsylvania, Lackawanna, and 
Chickering central offices. 

This cut-over of the two new dial units 
brings New York City a step nearer to 
the all-dial basis of telephone service 
which telephone engineers predict will be 
in effect in Manhattan by 1936 and in 
greater New York before the year 1945. 


Becomes an Associated Company 
of British Columbia Company. 
The Chilliwack Telephone Co. has be- 

come an associated company of the British 

Columbia Telephone Co. and has been re- 

named Chilliwack Telephones, Ltd. 
Chilliwack, situated about 70 miles from 

Vancouver, B. C., Can., is the principal 

center of an extensive area of fine farming 

country in the Fraser Valley. The name 
is derived from the Indian “Chilluk-wey- 
uk,” meaning the Valley of Many Streams. 

The Chilliwack telephone system, which 

extends into territory contiguous to the 
town itself, serves a community of 12,000 
people. Its association with the British 
Columbia Telephone Co. was a natural 
development in view of the fact that the 
latter company was operating telephones 
on all sides of Chilliwack and that the 
town lay on the new toll route into the 
interior of British Columbia and to Al- 
berta, making Chilliwack of importance 
from the standpoint of toll maintenance. 








The Present Trend of Program Service 


Early Attempts of Telephone Companies to Give Program Service—Carrier 
Current Program Service and Its Possibilities—Audio Method of Distribu- 
tion—Address from American Program Service Association Annual Convention 


By H. T. McCaig, 


Assistant Chicago Manager, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Our telephone friends will remember 
the more or less successful attempts made 
by telephone companies to give program 
service by means of the phonograph back 
in the days before radio became popular. 
These systems were arranged usually so 
that when a telephone subscriber called 
for this service, he was connected to a 
line circuit equipped with a transmitter be- 
fore which a phonograph was playing. By 
this method, the general public probably 
had its first glimpse of commercial “pro- 
gram service.” 

Then, of course, we all remember the 
advent of KDKA and the first broadcast- 
ing stations. The first radio receivers were 
equipped with head sets. This arrange- 
ment soon led to duplicate and multiple 
head sets, so that more than one member 
of the family might listen to the program, 
something like one glass of soda with sev- 
eral straws. In this small beginning, how- 
ever, we probably find the nucleus of our 
present program service systems. 

It was, however, only with the develop- 
ment of vacuum tubes and loudspeakers, 
that men with vision began seeing the pos- 
sibilities of delivering programs by wire 
to large groups of patrons. 

Development by Telephone Men 

Considerable research work was done 
by many individuals in various fields, but 
it is of interest to note that nearly every- 
thing of practical value has been developed 
through the initiative and genius of tele- 
phone men. Development has progressed 
principally along two lines. 

In one system, high-frequency carrier 
currents are employed to saturate a wire 
network. Each carrier current is modu- 
lated with a program so that several pro- 
grams are simultaneously sent out for se- 
lection by the program service subscribers. 
When a telephone cable plant is thus 
saturated, each wire becomes a potential 
antenna. 

This system calls for the installation of 
a receiver at the subscriber’s station capa- 

of detecting and amplifying the pro- 
‘ams impressed on the wire network 
through the modulation of the carrier fre- 
rencies. Usually two stages of audio 
nplification are necessary to bring the 
‘ograms through at good, loudspeaker 
volume. 

his system is the outgrowth of Gen. 
Squier’s earlier idea of using carrier cur- 
ret for multiplex telephony. The possi- 
bilies of such a system were called to the 
att-ntion of an official of the United States 


a 
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Independent Telephone Association early 
in the progress of Gen. Squier’s experi- 
ments with carrier currents. This official 
in turn brought the matter before leading 
Independent telephone manufacturers who 
began rather exhaustive experimental 
work. 

The possibilities of carrier current pro- 
gram service cannot be ignored; on the 
other hand it is found that there are sev- 
eral factors involved in its operation which 
preclude its immediate adoption in favor 
of any other system. 


Programs Transmitted Simultaneously 

With such a system a number of pro- 
grams may, of course, be transmitted 
simultaneously over a given pair of wires; 
in fact, this pair of wires may be the 
same one which is providing commercial 
telephone service to one or more telephone 
subscribers. Properly designed, installed, 
and maintained, this multiple program 
service may be supplied over the telephone 
circuit without interféring with either the 
signaling or transmission properties of the 
telephone circuit. 

The central office equipment for the 
propagation of carrier current program 
service is obviously more complex and, 
therefore, more expensive than that re- 
quired in connection with single-channel 
purely-audio program service work. 

The subscriber’s station equipment is 
also more complex, requiring not only a 
loudspeaker but, in addition, a tuning, de- 
tecting, and amplifying equipment equiva- 
lent to the modern radio receiver less its 
radio frequency amplifying apparatus. In 
the subscriber’s station equipment the 
tuning devices should be arranged to 
quickly land on fixed high-frequency chan- 
nels, each such fixed adjustment being the 
carrier current for one of the available 
programs. 

Adoption of Standard Frequencies 

One outstanding requirement of a car- 
rier current program service system is that 
it shall in no way interfere with present 
or proposed long distance carrier current 
frequencies. This suggests the early 
adoption of standard frequencies for the 
exclusive use of program service systems. 

It is our understanding that a multi- 
channel carrier current installation has 
been made and given rather careful study 
with a view to determining the effect in 
actual operation of some of the points dis- 
cussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 

At recurrent intervals we hear quite a 
bit about the application of carrier current 
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program service systems to electric light 
and power wiring so that programs may 
be obtained from the electric light socket. 


Power wiring has many natural physical 
obstacles and barriers which are not easy 
to overcome. Power networks are ar- 
ranged primarily with other considerations 
paramount rather than that of transmitting 
speech, while telephone circuits—and, in 
fact, all the elements of the entire tele- 
phone plant—are engineered with the 
object in view of providing the very best 
transmission possible. 

Shifting loads and other manifold 
changing characteristics in power circuits 
bring about complete changes in the wire 
networks so that the problem of always 
having available efficient program service 
channels is made much more difficult than 
is ever the case in a telephone plant. 


Audio Method of Distribution 

The system which has met with more 
nearly universal favor is the purely audio 
method of program distribution. This sys- 
tem follows the same trend as telephone 
development, because audio frequencies 
only are used in the dissemination of pro- 
grams. In the audio system, amplifiers of 
sufficient capacity and of correct design 
are placed at a central location from which 
the program is impressed upon the cable 
pairs selected. All that is necessary at the 
subscriber’s station is a loudspeaker and 
volume control. 

The engineering back of this audio fre- 
quency system took advantage of valuable 
lessons learned in the development of the 
telephone. The experience incurred in the 
development of the toll-line repeater, link- 
ing of radio to wire lines, the general laws 
of applied telephony, all rendered first aid 
in the developing of correct designs and 
in determining proper 
operations. 

By engineering forecast and by experi- 
ence in the operating field, it has been 
learned that the grouping of ordinary 
audio amplifying transformers and com- 
mercial loudspeakers will not produce a 
satisfactory program service system. 

The amplifiers and loudspeakers must be 
of special design to meet circuit and load 
requirements, to give ample, undistorted 
volume, and to prevent objectionable cross- 
talk to the telephone conductors of the 
cable plant. 

The trend in program service during the 
past year has been toward developing re- 
finements in the systems already designed 
rather than the entry into the field of any- 


manufacturing 
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thing radically new. These refinements 
have been along both service and equip- 
ment lines. 

Most operating companies have con- 
sistently been raising the quality of the 
programs they produce and giving a more 
reliable, uninterrupted service to their 
patrons. This has sometimes entailed con- 
siderable additional expense, but the 
thought behind it all has been to keep 
abreast of the times, or to step somewhat 
beyond. > 

The three principal sources from which 
programs are derived are: From the air by 
means of radio receivers; from phono- 
graph records by means of magnetic pick- 
ups; and from original productions such 
as orchestras, church programs, athletic 
events, studio selections and the like by 
means of microphones. 

To secure the best from 
sources, we find program 
panies particularly watchful. 


these three 
service com- 


If the source of program supply is not 
excellent, the whole system is affected. 
Thus only the highest grade of receivers 
is used to reproduce the programs secured 
from the air. Attention is paid to the 
ability of the set to reproduce faithfully 
over the entire range of audible frequen- 
cies, instead of relying on mediocre outfits. 

Most companies employ duplicate receiv- 
ing units so that the chances for service 
interruptions are lessened. These sets may 
also be arranged to operate from two 
sources of power supply so as to guard 
against failure on account of interruption 
of either. 

Selecting Site of Pickup Station 

To secure the fest resutts, quite a little 
attention may wel! be given to carefully 
selecting the site of the program pickup 
station where programs are being taken 
from the air by the radio receiver. The 
pickup location used for this purpose 
should be from local disturbing 
noises of all kinds, including man-made 
static; and it should be in that locality in 
a given community recognized as being a 
“good receiving” spot. 


away 


In order to give variety and the thrill of 
something novel, frequently the short-wave 
receiver is employed to- pick up the short- 
wave broadcasting of certain well-known 
stations, or occasionally a foreign station. 
The short-wave set also is helpful in pro- 
viding programs, when electrical interfer- 
ence makes the regular broadcast band re- 
ception noisy or inaudible. 

The disadvantage of the use of the 
short-wave receiver is the tendency of the 
short-wave signal to fade. The fading on 
short-wave reception is so pronounced that 
it is seldom used where dependable, unin- 
terrupted communication is necessary from 
point to point. 


In phonograph reproduction, electrically- 
driven turntables guard against changes of 
speed, the magnetic pickups are carefully 
selected for faithful reproduction, and all 
records used are electrically cut and fresh. 
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Often records may be secured without cost 
by an agreement with a local music house; 
the advertising and the additional business 
the house secures is ample payment. 

Careful selection of record programs en- 
hances the value of the service. For in- 
stance, an announcement of a Victor Her- 
bert half-hour, or a classical program, al- 
ways has its groups of admirers. The 
day’s program must be varied to meet the 
demands of the general public. A very 
good guide in arranging program layouts 
is comment from the listeners. 


Good Loudspeaker Essential 


Picking up of church events, local 
orchestras, public addresses, athletic events, 
etc., now receives much more study than 
was manifested when program service sys- 
tems first served the public. High-grade 
microphones are employed and much at- 
tention is given to the microphone amplifier 
construction. 


Expert engineers of broadcast stations 
are called upon to give advice and help 
in the design of reliable equipment, so that 
the best effects for the whole system are 
thus procurable. Acoustical engineers are 
consulted in the construction of studios, 
placing of microphones, studio 
routine. 


and 


The modern program service company 
no longer is content to provide its patrons 
with a poor grade of reproducer. If the 
loudspeaker is mute at high or low fre- 
quencies, there is no chance to provide 
quality, regardless of the manner in which 
the program is sent out from the central 
point. 

A poor loudspeaker may reproduce jazz 
music in a manner fairly satisfactory to 
most listeners, because the faults in repro- 
duction are readily attributable to the 
effects expected from the orchestral rendi- 
tion. However, when a male quartet, a 
qualified soloist, or a speaker comes before 
the microphone, a poor reproducer will 
cause the listener to call upon his imagina- 
tion to supply the true harmonies which 
he expects or to strain his aural senses to 
understand the spoken words. 


Improvements in Central Office Plant 

Operating companies are giving marked 
attention to their central office plant and 
are ever on the alert for improvement. 
For instance, sources of current supply are 
being duplicated, more dependable ma- 
chines for production of current supply 
are sought, and new designs studied. Full 
alternating current operation for the small- 
er systems has been realized to some 
extent and will be more evident in the 
future. Development in this field is now 
in an active stage. 


The foregoing treats of the physical 
trend as we see it, but there is another 
phase of the subject which possibly has 
more significance to the telephone man. 
In program service there is offered for the 
first time a real opportunity for telephone 
people to secure additional revenue 
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through the use of their outside plant con- 
struction. 

Other public utilities have from time to 
time had their business stimulated by new 
inventions or innovations, while telephone 
people have been confined to practically 
one source of revenue. Therefore, when 
program service first made its appearance, 
many telephone people saw in it the means 
oi providing another service. 

And who are better fitted to enter this 
field? The whole set-up of a telephone 
plant is based on providing correct elec- 
trical transmission of sound. 

This applies not only to plant construc- 
tion designed for this one purpose, but to 
the training of its personnel. Engineer- 
ing, construction, maintenance and public 
relation departments; all are trained to 
further the interests of an art in which 
this newer development naturally fits. For 
these reasons it is felt that telephone peo- 
ple are the logical people to handle any 
form of development which distributes 
sound by wire. 

It is important when entering this field 
to give the subject considerable study. The 
pioneers in the telephone field passed 
through a period, when new companies 
were being formed, in which sufficient 
value was not placed upon the service they 
rendered. This resulted in inadequate 
rates, plants operating at no profit: and at 
length the natural result, which called for 
complete reorganization. This lesson 
should not be overlooked in the formation 
cof program service companies. 

A careful estimate of probable operat- 
ing costs, such as value of plant, main- 
tenance, servicing, depreciation, taxes, roy- 
alties (both patent and program), all 
should be given consideration, 
definite rate is fixed. 

Correct Engineering Essential 

Another point should also be given real 
thought. It is possible to give a form of 
program service with relatively small in- 
vestment, but this invariably results in 
poor quality. It takes a definite amount 
of power to operate a good loudspeaker, 
and there is little use in attempting to sup- 
ply the requirements with only a _ vivid 
imagination. A little money spent in cor- 
rect engineering, followed by the installa- 
tion of properly-designed apparatus of 
ample capacity quite generally insures 
satisfactory returns. 

In program service there is also realized 
another ideal condition from a telephone 
man’s standpoint. Here is an opportunity 
to serve the public in a new way and in a 
manner from which it derives definite 
pleasure. As a promoter of good will and 
cordial relations, it has no equal. 

The larger companies are giving pro- 
gram service a range of application cir- 
cumscribed only by the extent of their 
physical telephone plant. For instance, 
there is no hesitancy in the establishment 
of branch offices. Systems corresponding 
to the P. B. X.’s of the regular telephone 
layout type are installed in 


before a 


hospitals, 
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hotels, apartment houses, schools,  ete., 
while in some instances even the smaller 
adjoining towns are served. Thus, as the 
scope of the organization is broadened, 
there is built up a structure of permanency. 

In serving institutions, such as_ those 
just mentioned, telephone men should be 
especially interested. If program systems 
are installed by a local contractor without 
supervision, there is every chance that the 
apparatus might be installed in such man- 
ner as to interfere with the te!ephone servy- 
ice of the institution. Especially would 
there be danger of introducing crosstalk 
through faulty design, and improper in- 
stallation methods. 

Most institutions will at once see the 
advantage of having their service super- 
vised by competent men in the employ of 
a permanent public utility. There is a 
value, too, in having always available well- 
maintained 


loudspeakers, instead of a 


poorly-maintained private receiver. This 
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is somewhat comparable to the P. B. X. 
situation. 

Very generally the telephone company 
Pr. B. X. is found to be more satisfactory 
ii commercial institutions than is the 


privately-owned P. B. X., even though the 


latter be manufactured in the same _ fac- 
tory as the former and be equipped with 
the same satisfactory circuits and appa- 
ratus. 

Persons engaged in the sponsoring, de- 
velopment and organization of new proj- 
ects generally become very enthusiastic 
over them. In fact, such enthusiasm is in 
a great degree responsible for the success 
of the undertaking. Hence we may feel 
inclined to pardon the program service 
enthusiasts when they peer into the future 
and see there the realization of some of 
their dreams. If we are permitted to join 
them, we find them visualizing such devel- 
opments as these: 

The establishment of large central 
studios connected by wire lines to dis- 
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tributing points of local program service 
companies—the local program service com- 
panies contracting for one or more pro- 
grams. 

The establishment of commissions to de- 
termine the quality of service rendered, to 
consider rates and to further progress of 
the industry, or the legalized assumption 
of these prerogatives by existing regula- 
tory commissions. 

Laboratories working to promote de- 
velopment and to study technical and engi- 
neering details, which will be 
to all. 

The application of further inventions to 


available 


the systems established, such as television, 
and a wide choice of programs. 

Not the most enthusiastic, however, can 
see the full limits of the picture or the 
lengths to which this program service de- 
velopment may lead. The first pages of 
the book have been unfolded and enough 
is seen to prove that the field is fertile 
and ready for cultivation. 


Technical Aspect of Program Service 


Explanation of Some of the Terms Used When Considering Program Service 
Systems—Typical Program Service Layout—Proper Power Level for Instal- 
lation—Address at Annual Meeting of American Program Service Association 


By Frederick C. Young, 


Development Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co 


Before entering upon the subject proper, 
it is advisable to define the terms we use 
when considering program service systems 
and why we express ouselves in these 
terms. 

Inasmuch as the human ear responds 
logarithmically to impulses striking the ear 
drum, it is advisable to use a unit which 
takes into account this characteristic of the 
ear. It is also advisable to use a unit 
which is about the minimum perceptible 
change in volume that the ear will detect. 
The TU is such a unit. 

For the purpose of this paper a TU can 
be considered equivalent to a mile of stand- 
ard cable. The TU is used whether we are 
considering an electrical or acoustical cir- 
cuit. It must be understood in speaking of 
a TU that it represents a change in power 
and not an absolute value of power. It 
must be referred to some known base be- 
fore it assumes significance, in connection 
with power levels. . 

Che base which has been chosen is called 

ro level” and is the output of a com- 
men battery substation on zero loop; that 
is, 10 milliwatts. When it is desired to state 
the volume level at which a device works. 
it *s expressed in TUs above or below zero 
level, 

n order to give this zero level physical 
meaning, we will demonstrate approximate 
ze: level of power delivered to the loud- 
sp-aker. As you hear it, it is quite faint. 
T: erystallize your idea of a change in 


level, we demonstrate 10 TU above zero 
level, then 20 TU above zero level and, 
finally, 30 TU above zero level. 

It is interesting to note that these levels, 
expressed as power ratios referred to zero 
level, are 10, 100, 100. Thus we see clearly 
the effect of the ear’s characteristic, for 
1,000 times as much power must be sup- 
plied in order that the resulting sum will 
be 30 TU louder than the original sum. 
In terms of amplifiers, it is evident that 
the load capacity must increase enormously 
as we raise the volume level. 

Arriving at the main subject of this talk, 
we have illustrated a typical program serv- 
ice layout; a radio receiver, a magnetic 
pickup, and microphones are shown work- 
ing into the program service amplifier. 
When the radio receiver or magnetic pick- 
up is used, the output of the first audio 
stage of the radio receiver is fed into the 
amplifiers at 2 TU below zero level. When 
the microphones are used, their outputs are 
mixed in the correct proportions, and their 
power level raised from 40 TU below zero 
level to 2 TU below zero level by means 
of a speech amplifier. 

This speech amplifier delivers its output 
to the input of the program service sys- 
tem. A volume indicator is used in order 
that the correct levels may be maintained 
at all times. All levels previously and 
hereafter mentioned are maximum values 
unless otherwise specified. 

Progressing through the program service 
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amplifiers, we raise the level to 30 TU 
above zerc level. We now have power 
enough to drive a number of loudspeakers 
at low level, or a few loudspeakers at a 
high level. The list below shows the num- 
ber of speakers used and the level at which 
each operates: 


No. of Level Level 
Speakers (zero line) (30 mile line) 
100 12 TU 9 TU 
200 9 TU 6 TU 
300 7 tu 4 TU 
400 6 TU 3 TU 


Headsets should work at about 10 or 15 
TU below zero level and about 10,000 can 
be operated from the amplifier described. 

In the program service systems now in- 
stalled, satisfactory volume seems to be ob- 
tained at from 4 to 7 TU above zero level. 
This may seem low in view of the fact that 
an average good radio receiver operates at 
17 TU above zero level, but it must be un- 
derstood that this level is seldom used in 
a house and is provided to give the receiver 
the ability to supply the level in extraor- 
dinary cases, in such cases as restaurants, 
dance halls, etc. In program service, an 
amplifier is used on the subscriber’s prem- 
ises. 

The limit to the level we may put on a 
cable pair is governed by the allowable 
crosstalk permissible in the telephone cir- 
cuits operating in the same cable. Since 
most crosstalk is due to electrostatic 
coupling, power should be supplied at low 


voltage and high current. This is accom- 
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plished by using a proper transformer to 
couple the amplifier to the lines and by the 
use of low impedance speakers. Since we 
must furnish power through the line im- 
pedance, the speaker impedance cannot be 
made too low or all the energy will be dis- 
sipated in the line. 

Having fixed the speaker impedance, the 
we can use without crosstalk is de- 
pendent on the local conditions and varies 
with plant. 


level 
every Past experience indi- 
cates that an average figure is 7 TU above 
zero level for satisfactory operation. There 
is no reason this cannot be raised where 
conditions permit. Probably the worst of- 
fenses committed are to run the amplifiers 
overloaded in order to get volume and to 
try to give satisfactory service to a store 
installation at 7 TU 


The obvious remedy is to supply 


or like above zero 
level. 
sufficient amplifier capacity. 

In selecting the proper level for an in- 
stallation, account taken of the 
the and amount of 
drapes and decorations, the noise character- 


must be 
room size, character 
istics of the room and whether the enter- 
tainment is a primary or secondary con- 
sideration. 

In connection with the last point, it is 
evident that an installation where a group 
of people is attentively listening to our 
orchestral, vocal music is different from 
an installation in a restaurant where popu- 
lar or jazz music is reproduced to mask the 
background of and create a more 
Again an installation 
in a hotel lobby must carry the volume at 
such a level that people waiting for friends 
may enjoy the music and be unconscious 
of the constant undercurrent of noise. Yet 


people desiring to transact business must be 


noise 
pleasant atmosphere. 


able to do so without interference from the 
music. 
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the location of speakers is a problem. In 
general, where the whole room is to be 
tilled, it is better to group all of the speak- 
ers together in order that interference be- 
tween speakers, due to the time lag of 
sound propagation in the air, will not be 
experienced. In other places, like hotel 
lobbies, where music is to be provided in 
the installation may be 
treated the same as for separate rooms. 


various corners, 

Throughout this paper, maximum levels 
have been used. 
the lower than 
this level so that the fortissimo passages 


It must be understood that 
average volume must be 
in the music will not overload the ampli- 
fiers. An orchestra may vary its level in 
one selection as much as 70 TU. This is 
cut at the broadcast station to, say, 40 TU. 
It is evident that the amplifier must be 
operated at such an average level that it 
will handle this variation. 

In closing, it will probably interest the 
audience to listen to a few selections played 
on a phonograph and amplified in the pro- 
gram service amplifier and reproduced by 
Our idea of cor- 
rect volume for this room will be demon- 
strated and the maximum volume the am- 
plifier will handle turned on 


four dynamic speakers. 


for just a 
moment to give an idea of what the am- 
plifier capacity is. 

interested in some 
of the details of the demonstration set-up, 
we add the following: 


For those who are 


The magnetic pickup, which is an im- 
proved type, works through one stage of 
audio 201-A 
tube: then into a push-pull amplifier, em- 
ploying tubes and the 


amplification containing a 


four thence to 
dynamic speakers. 

Due to the efficiency of the pick-up used, 
more than enough volume is possible with 
just two stages of amplification. This is 
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market. All of the amplifiers are ope: 
ated directly from the electric light sock: 
and require no batteries. 


July Earnings of Class A Com 
panies Show Increases. 
Compilations from reports of revenues 
and expenses of 87 class A telephone con 
panies, as made to the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission for the month of July, 1928, 
show gross operating revenues of $85,033 
444, as compared with $78,025,840 for the 

corresponding month of 1927, showing 

increase of 9 per cent. The operating 
come for the same months was $18,893,722 

and $17,399,079, 8.6 per cent increase. 
Operating revenues for the seven months 
ended with July, 1928, were $591,906,229, 
compared with $544,809,608, showing an in 
crease of 8.6 per cent. The operating ex 
penses for the same periods were $391, 
, 531,643 and $360,644,539 1927, 
ing an increase of 8.6 per cent. The oper 
ating income amounted to $146,759,845 and 
$135,056,582, the 


periods, an increase of 8.7 per cent. 


for show 


respectively, for san 


The companies had 15,238,610 compan: 


stations in service at the end of July, 1928, 
an increase of 5.4 per cent over 1927, when 
there were 14,461,518. 

Complete data for the following com: 
panies of this class were not available for 
inclusion in this report: American Tele- 
phone Co.; Central West Missouri Tele 
phone Co.: Commercial Telephone Co 
illinois Southern Telephone Co.; Towa 
State Telephone Co.; Lorain County Tek 


phone Co.; 
Co; 


nois : 


Michigan Associated Telephone 
Middle States Telephone Co. of Ih 
Ohio Central Telephone Corp.; The 
Southwest Telephone Co.: Standard Tele 
Mlinois:; Tri-County Tel 
and the West Coast Telephone 


phone Co. of 
phone Co.:; 




















In planning installations in large rooms, not the case in many pick-ups now on the Co., Marshfie!'d, Ore. 
Month of July--— —— Seven months ended with July 
Increase or de Increase or de 
crease (*). crease (*). 
items tatio, Ratio 
1928 1927 Amount. Pet. 192s 1927 Amount Pet 
Number of company stations in service at 
Ea ae ir ere 15,238,610 14,461,518 777,092 Es mdketenews, ‘PCC eclenes, -ateaewae 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues he $51,488,187 $48,457,197 $2,980,990 $364.280,042 $342.658,228 $21,621,814 6.3 
Public pay station revenues.............. 5.48S8,012 2,253,149 254,863 9 25,655,628 23,870,869 1,784,759 4.3 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues OS7,.842 606,607 13.4 1,644,331 $151,807 92 52 11.9 
a eae ee ee ? 4,268,926 1,558,604 D 2 13.6 162,481,898 144.372,326 18,109,572 12.5 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues. 2,945,754 2,501,993 $43,761 17.7 20,216,005 17,150,994 3,065,015 17.4 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 2,162,230 1,814,233 19.2 14,331,826 12,301,682 2,030,144 16.5 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ..........e00-- 1,522,886 2,758,091 *44.8 10,237,811 18,864,655 8. 626,S44 15.7 
Licensee revenue Dr. 1,480,595 2.714.034 *455 9,941,312 18.560,949 8,619,637 16.4 
Telephone operating revenues $85.033,444 $S78.025,810 $7,007,604 9.0 $591,906.229 $544,809,608 $47,096,621 S.t 
expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment $13,450,875 $12,605,367 $ 845,509 6.7 $$ 92,374,181 $ 6,198,¢ 7.a 
All other maintenance 13,921,021 12.477,541 1.445.680 11.6 89,860,269 7.606, 93 
Traflic expenses ee ee eae 19,269,155 18,314,192 954,965 5.2 126,995,004 $849,097 1.0 
Commercial expenses ........ ee 7,084,114 6.941.646 842,468 12.1 52,340,145 1,996,633 10.4 
General and miscellaneous expenses 4,408,707 3,280,650 1,128,177 34.4 29,964,035 7,239,956 31.9 
Telephone operating expenses $58,833,873 $53,619,076 $5,214,797 9.7 $391,531.654 $360,644,539 $50,887,095 8.6 
Net telephone operating revenues $26,199,571 $24,496,764 $1,792,807 7.4. $200,374.595 $184,165,069 $16,209,526 N.S 
Other operating revenues $ 15.076 *3 18,730 $ 3,654 x 29,238 $ 16,589 $ 12.649 
Other operating expenses cada *6,062 14,786 8,72 vee 71.007 25,808 15.199 
Uneollectible operating revenues 515.346 143,597 71,749 16.2 3,449,147 3,442,323 306.824 3.0 
Operating income hefore deducting taxes $25,675.21 $23,959,223 $1,715,988 7.2 $196,583.679 $180,713.527 $15,870,152 S.S 
Taxes assignable to operations 6,781,489 6,560,144 221.345 3.4 $9,823,854 15,656,945 1,166,889 9.1 
Operating income hogun Wikia chine aaumnmesaie $18,893,722 $17,399,722 $1,494,643 8.6 $146,759.845 $135,056.582 $11,703,263 8.7 
tatio of eXpenses to revenues, per cent 60.19 68.72 - vy 66.15 65.19 * 4 








Summary of: Monthly Reports of Class A Telephone Companies for July, Compiled by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Reasons Why Public Is Entitled to Program Service 


Radio Dealer Not in 


Position to Deal With Many Important Problems—Recognized Value of Radio 
Advertising—Address at American Program Service Association Meeting 
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In discussing the subject assigned me to 
talk upon it is obvious that the subject is 
so new, so far as program service com- 
panies are concerned, that I can only dis- 
cuss in a general way our. experiences 
which are rather limited. 

‘rom 


my observation, there is no doubt in my 


lirst let us consider the public. 


mind that the public is entitled to a service 


such as we are rendering over our wire 


systems. There are 


think so: 


three reasons why | 


First, it makes radio programs possible 


in many sections of the city where radio 


sets cannot operate because of local in- 
terference. 

Second, it seems to take care exactly, of 
the radio problem in many hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, restrooms, and hospitals, be- 
cause they are assured of a program re- 
gardless of atmospheric conditions and in 
poor radio seasons of the year. 


Third, this service finds a place in hun 


dreds of homes for many different reasons.’ 


It may be of interest to know what some 
of these reasons are. 

One man confessed that he and his wife 
had always wanted a radio set but, be- 
cause of their divided interest in radio pro- 
grams, they felt that they could never en 
joy an evening of radio program together. 
With the program service speaker, this 
difficulty is removed, because the’ program 
for them; and with the varied 


programs that are furnished, we generally 


is selected 


hear what we are most interested in be 


the evening is over. It removes all 


arzument as to who is going to operate the 


le WO) 
| feel that this same condition exists in 
many homes. 


This condition is even worse in large 


lamilies, and the only answer to it is 


avother radio or two in different parts of 
he house, or a program service speaker 
and the latter generally wins. 

is also found that because of almost 
1 absence of maintenance of program 
service speakers, this service is in much 
demand in homes of older people 

ecause of the unusual growth of our 


service in the residential sections of the 
its further development and 
lor it on the 


ible. 


demand 

part of the public are in 
The Radio Deater. 

‘e radio dealers have felt quite bitter 

ird program 


Cai readily 


service companies, We 
appreciate their concern, but 


fet us consider for a moment the relation 





Il ice-President, Public Program 


By R. S. Brewster, 


Service, Lincoln, 


of the radio dealer to program 


companies and their relative value to the 
communities that they are serving. 

Has the radio dealer been able to meet 
all the requirements of the public with 
respect to the quality of the programs, the 
interference 


problems, and continuity of 


ser\ ice 

















“Manufacturers of Radio Speakers 

Made Some Wonderful Progress in Tone 

Reproduction in the Last Three Years,” 

Says Mr. Brewster, ‘“‘And | Look for as 

Much Improvement if Not More in the 
Next Three Years.”’ 


Have 


scrvice in the residential and publi 
hotels, 
addition to this, 
better 
fading. 


place S 


such as clubs, and hospitals? In 


the public is demanding 


quality without interference and 


It is our observation that the radio 


dealer is not in a position to cope with all 


1 


these problems. On the other hand, I feel 


that the program service companies have 


made greatcr strides in this direction 
| have in mind a large, ten-story apart 


ment house in which a radio has not been 


able to function with anv degree of su 


cess because of unknown interferences 
The radio dealers have given up in despair, 


Who is going to 


serve the people occupying this apartment 


and the question now is: 


building? There seems to be only one 


answer to this It is that the program 


service company must do it,,and it has. 
Because of X-ray machines and other 
electrical appliances, it has been impossible 
to operate a radio set in our general and 
insane hospitals. 


Our wire 
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system has 


Vebr. 


been a very welcome service im these cases 
We have 
sides and loudspeakers in the insan 


furnished head sets at the bed 
vards 
In addition to this the state penitentiary 


is now considering our. servic or the 
benefit of 
that it 


refining benefit. 


the prisoners, having in mind 


should offer an educational and 
We have all enjoyed a nice growth the 
past two years and the indications are that 
we will continue to grow provided, how 
ever, that we 
What | 


improve our systems in keeping step with 


keep in step with the art 


mean by this is that we should 


the developments and also set up a proper 


depreciation to take care of obsolescenc 


Manufacturers of radio speakers have 
made some ‘wonderful progress in tone re 
production in the last three years, and | 
look for as much improvement if not moré 
in the next three years. 

The Broadcaster. 


Some three 


two or years ago radio 
hroadcast stations operated at a great loss 
but now we are told that they are operat 
ing on a basis that compensates them 
This has come about through the recog 


nized value of radio advertising with which 


we are all familiar. This condition ha 
resulted in better programs and, in turn 
more interest in radio 

We, as program service companies, are 
dependent in a large measure on the broad 
caster for programs llowever, about 


one-third of our programs in Lincoln are 


now furnished from our own stud he 
programs that we are furnishing consist 
of musical programs sponsored | loca 
firms, hotel and theater or stra to 
gether with record programs nd the 
way, our record program pula 
as any programs that we put ! er ow 
system, 

The future of radio broadcast programs 
from the program service compat stand 
point, as we see it, looks as if the vill 
have to be brought in from distant point 
by wire to insure satisfactor clear pro 


crams. When programs are turnished it 


this manner, we will undoubtedly be asked 


to pay something for then 

On the other hand, since most of the 
good chain programs are paid tor by the 
national advertiser and the chares for 


them are based on the len: 
together with the number of broadcast st: 


tions 


connected, etc., it seems reasonable 
that we should receive compensation for 
connecting them to our respective wire 
systems, especiaily since all advertising is 
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based on circulation. However, I will not 
attempt to settle the problem, but it is 
our problem and should’ be worked out 
through our national association. 

All the broadcast station 
whom we have talked are 
that we use any and all of their programs. 

Another problem that we are facing at 
this time is the single channel program. 
We cannot hope to satisfy our subscribers 


with 
anxious 


owners 
very 
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indefinitely on this basis. We must be 
thinking about two or three channels to 
choose from. I am not criticising the sin- 
gle channel system but am thinking about 
the future developments that we must pre- 
pare ourselves to meet. 
Conclusions. 

Now what is it all about, and where are 
we in the picture? 

First, from a public standpoint, we have 
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a service that is in much demand and has 
come to stay. 

Second, it has been proved that the radio 
dealer cannot take care of the entire « 
mand for radio programs. This, in itsclf, 
naturally justifies our position in the field. 

Third, we must have a better 
standing with the broadcasters so that 
they will more fully appreciate the value 
oi the service which we are rendering. 


under- 


Discussions from Iowa Traffic Meetings 


Views on Service Receive Consideration at Annual Convention of Iowa Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines and District Meeting at Knoxville—Subject Presented 
from the Subscriber's Point of View and from Operator's in Interesting Way 


Telephone Service from the Sub- 
scriber’s Viewpoint. 
3y Mrs. GLapys PIERCE, 
Des Moines Electric Co., Knoxville, Lowa. 
It is unique and somewhat embarrassing 
‘to have been divorced from a family and 
then to reappear amongst them in the guise 
of a Having been in this tele- 
phone family for a number of years, it is 
hard to forget its side and think only of 
the subscriber's, but this is what I have 


stranger. 


heen asked to do and I will pass the favor 
along to you. 

In the stone age of the telephone industry 
it was customary and expected from the 
few who deemed themselves 
entitled to privilege and a large amount of 
prestige in their community by reason of 
their possessing a telephone, to receive per- 
sonal service on any subject from the tele- 


subscribers, 


phone operator. 

When the telephone in the home was a 
luxury and a mark of distinction, and the 
subscribers were few, it was possible for 
the operator to carry on conversations and 
perform services for her patrons other than 
making connections. 

She was expected to tell everyone who 
called that Mrs. Jones was improving if 
they called her telephone; to tell the items 
of news and gossip if they asked; to call 
Mrs. Smith any place in town in case some- 
to listen and call Mrs. 
Henry at a neighbor’s in case the baby 


one wanted her; 
cried while she was gone. 

naturally developed 
the “brass age” of the telephone industry. 


This prestige into 
The operators were inclined to assume the 
role of King Louis XVI and to dominate 
the subscriber's telephone and, 
often, affairs. And as always 
there was a revolution in the telephone in- 


service 
personal 


dustry out of which has emerged this 
splendid age of the telephone industry 
where “Service” is the watchword and 


“Courtesy” the keynote. 

The telephone, a necessity in every home, 
in every business, and every spot where 
civilization reigns, forms a means of com- 
munication—quick communication—and for 


communication purposes alone. 





When subscribers signal the operators 
they want the operator only as a means to 
anend. They want a prompt and courteous 
answer. They cannot know there are sev-- 
eral others wanting the same thing the 
same time as they. They want, and justly 
expect, an answer as soon as they take the 
receiver off the hook. They expect the 
“Number, please?” to contain the cheerful- 
ness of a “Good-morning,” and not the dis- 
couraging tone of that slangy “Good- 
night!” so often used. 

Having received this prompt and cour- 
teous answer, the subscriber is through with 
that part of the telephone and desires to be 
connected immediately or, better still, si- 
multaneously with the called party. The rea- 
son the subscriber uses the telephone is 
because he is in a hurry. If he were not, 
he would not use it; he would walk or 
drive and see the party as well as talk to 
him. Speed! speed! speed! is the cry of 
the universe, and that includes telephone 
service. The fate of nations has balanced 
on a second. 

The subscriber having received a prompt, 
courteous and speedy reply, wants to know 
that the operator is making every effort to 
secure the desired party. Accuracy at all 
times, absence of disconnections, and the 
use of the colors on the board for changes 
in number, etc., assure him that he is re- 
ceiving all the assistance from the operator 
that is possible for her to give. Of course, 
he does not know about the color system, 
but he does know and appreciates her giv- 
ing him the information that the number 
has been changed or discontinued. 

Every subscriber expects and wants to 
feel that his conversations are strictly pri- 
vate and secret. Above everything else, he 
does not want any operator to know about 
his business. Even the most unimportant 
conversation that has been overheard and 
comes back to the subscriber does more to 
destroy the confidence and loyalty of the 
subscriber toward the telephone company 
than any other one thing. Subscribers may 
stand for a little slowness in service, they 
may accept a little gruffness in speech, but 
they will not permit their business to be on 





the tongue of the whole town. A sub- 
scriber pays for a private line and expects 
to get what he pays for. 
Having received promptness, 
speed and privacy without any interruptions 
in his telephone service, the subscriber ex- 
pects and desires to receive just that kind 
of service every time he uses the telephone, 
regardless of time or place. Through pub- 
licity and the continuous striving of tele- 
phone company to give just that kind oi 
service, the public is depending upon, and is 
receiving, the kind of service it expects 


courtesy, 


My Idea of Telephone Service. 
By Miss Juanita Cace, Operator, North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

As one of the telephone operators in Des 
Moines, I want to explain to you my idea 
of telephone service. And from talking 
with other operators I am sure that I also 
am expressing their idea also. 

In the first place, telephone service must 
fit the needs of those who use it. The re- 
quirements of telephone subscribers vary. 
For example, some have need for an in- 
dividual line, because of the extensive use 
which they make of the service; others find 
that their needs can be met by sharing a 
line with some other subscriber. There- 
fore, the telephone company must provide 
different classes of local telephone service 
if it is to meet the varying needs of its 
patrons. 

Likewise, different classes of long dis- 
tance service are available for their use. 
One class applies when the customer asks 
to speak with anyone available; another 
when he asks for a certain person; another 
when he requests to speak with a specified 
person at a designated time, and still an- 
other when a messenger must be sent to 
summon the person desired. 

In addition to providing these various 
classes of telephone service to meet sub- 
scribers’ needs, the telephone company must 
see to it that the service is courteous, 
prompt, accurate and dependable, and a!so 

(Please turn to page 36.) 
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Public Ownership in Western Canada 


Reply to Criticisms of Article on Public-Owned Telephones in Western 
Canada, Published in TELEPHONY Last May— Discussion on Rates, Taxation, 
Reserves, Treatment of Employes—-Public Ownership Gains People Nothing 


On May 26, an article appeared in 
TELEPHONY dealing with the situation of 
public-owned telephones in Manitoba and 
Alberta. The statements contained in this 
article have been contradicted practically 
in toto by Commissioner Lowry of the 
Manitoba Government Telephones. As the 
writer has been traveling extensively, these 
contradictions have but recently been re- 
ceived. 

The investigation was carried out on the 
ground, regardless of Mr. Lowry’s conclu- 
sion that it was conducted at a point remote 
from the western Canadian provinces. 

Mr. Lowry analyzes the criticisms as 
follows: 

1. Exemption from taxation. 

2. Rates higher, or at least as high, as 
comparative systems under private owner- 
ship. 

3. Lack of adequate reserves. 

4. Treatment of employes. 

The commissioner seems to think that 
hecause the above objections to public own- 
ership have been urged before, they lose 
their force. Surely because an objection is 
old does not mean that it has no force. And 
even the commissioner would hardly state 
definitely that they are non-existent, how- 
ever much he may imply that they do not 
exist. 

Of course, other objections could be ad- 
vanced, such as political interference, pa- 
tronage, lack of initiative or rather the dis- 
couragement of initiative, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of that quality called smooth- 
ness. 

Exemption from Taxation. 

In this year of grace, when even public 

ownership advocates are more and more 
admitting the justice and the business 
necessity of taxing public-owned utilities, 
Mr. Lowry’s views on the subject seem 
archaic. Even in his own bailiwick of 
Winnipeg his views on taxation are opposed 
by a considerable body of influential citi- 
zens. Already the provincial government 
of Manitoba is taxing the federal-owned 
Canadian National Railway, and the mu- 
nicipal hydro plant pays taxes to the city 
of Winnipeg. 
Taxation being levied by the municipal, 
‘ovincial and federal governments, it nec- 
essirily follows that the amount by which 
the Manitoba government telephone system 
is exempted from federal taxation has to 
be made up by people in other parts of 
Canada. Can Mr. Lowry advance any rea- 
Soi’ why rates should be given in Manitoba 
at the expense of the telephone users in 
eas'ern Canada and British Columbia? 


By John Curry 


Mr. Lowry states, or rather implies, that 
cxemption from taxation nets the telephone 
users in the city of Winnipeg alone a reduc- 
tion in rates to the tune of $260,000 per 
annum. Such a tax on that portion of an 
utility producing under two millions of 
revenue per annum hardly constitutes a 
very healthy advertisement for attracting 
capital to that area. 

If it be noted that those citizens of Win- 
nipeg who are pressing for the municipal 
taxation of the government telephone state 
that the municipal tax on telephone proper- 
ties in the city would produce about $40,000 
per annum, there is left a sum of $220,000 
which would be the amount of exemption 
on provincial and federal taxation that the 
government system gains in the city of 
Winnipeg alone. 

It would be interesting to hear from Mr. 
Lowry what proportion of this $220,000 
is applicable to provincial and what propor- 
tion to federal taxation. It is also very 
interesting to note that cheap government 
money is in no way responsible for this 
saving to the people of Winnipeg. 

Rates as High as Comparative Systems 
Under Private Ownership. 

The writer pleads guilty to an error in 
the schedule of rates selected for Winni- 
peg. But Vancouver with 53,000 telephones 
is a fair comparison with a business rate of 
ten cents per month more than Winnipeg, 
and this system pays heavy taxes from 
which Winnipeg is exempt. 

With regard to the statement that Mani- 
toba offers the cheapest classified toll rates 
on the American continent: In 1927, the 
advertised rate for station-to-station calls 
from Winnipeg to Calgary was $4.35 and 
from Winnipeg to Edmonton $4.95 for 
three minutes. Would the commissioner 
give the A. T. & T. Co. rates for similar 
distances that were in effect for December, 
1927, and succeeding months until April of 
this year, when it is understood that a rate 
reduction was made on Manitoba-Alberta 
Would he care to state that the 
present rates on this business are lower than 
corresponding A. T. & T. rates? 

As for the challenge that the Manitoba 
toll rates are the cheapest on the American 
continent, similar claims, the writer believes, 
have been made by Saskatchewan and A\l- 
herta. 


business ? 


It would be intensely interesting to 
readers to discover how all three systems 
Would Commis- 
sioner Lowry give the rates for all three 
systems on a person-to-person, three-minute 
basis, and on the day station-to-station, 
three-minute basis, with the percentage of 
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reconcile their claims. 


business done at the various rates up to one 
dollar ? 

To say that the maximum rate for a 
station-to-station call in Manitoba does not 
exceed one dollar does not establish a claim 
to the cheapest toll rates on the American 
continent. 

Lack of Adequate Reserves. 

As of November 30, 1926, the Manitoba 
Government Telephones, after 18 years of 
operation, showed a deficit of $615,848.74, 
certitied by a qualified professional auditor. 
Therefore, there is nothing strange in the 
statement “true insolvency.” Nor can it be 
conceived by any stretch of the imagination 
that a concern with such a deficit is in a 
happy financial condition with something to 
come and go on, as Mr. Lowry would make 
us believe. 

He shows us what depreciation reserves, 
etc., are on hand, but that does not alter the 
fact that there is a deficit; further, we are 
impressed with the fact that there has been 
no deficit for the last six vears—but that 
does not alter the fact that there is a deficit 
on 18 years’ operation; and the last six 
years do not cover the sum total of the 
years of government operation 

Or, perhaps, Mr. Lowry would have the 
Lalance sheet ignored entirely, and the 
guide to the standing of an utility be the 
statement of earnings and expenses for 
those years on which there are no deficits 

The remarks of the commissioner are 
indicative of the complacency with which 
deficits are viewed on public-owned utili 
ties; and the writer agrees with \Ir. Lowry 
that if all the telephone corporations on the 
American continent had similar deficits 
after 18 years’ operation, they would be in 
for a bad time. The industry would stag- 
nate. Therefore, thanks are offered that 
most of them are privately owned 

Treatment of Employes. 

The remarks of Mr. Lowry bring up 
nothing new in the line of treatment of em 
ployes. However, it would be interesting to 
know on what date the pension scheme 
went into effect, and whether it is on a con- 
tributory or non-contributory basis ; whether 
group insurance is in effect for employes 
\lso, how long do operators have to work 
before receiving $90.00 per month; that is, 
is it the top salary at certain exchanges, or 
is it an average wage throughout the 
What are the hours per day 
worked, and the number of days worked in 
the month? 


province ? 


The commissioner in one paragraph 
This redund- 
(Please turn to page 36.) 
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writes of “reverting back.” 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Advertisement Stresses Provision 
for Telephones in New Houses. 
In its campaign for developing more tele- 

phone business, the New York Telephone 

Co. recently published an advertisement in 

the New York City newspapers which was 

particularly addressed to prospective home 
builders. It 


stressed the importance in 


planning and building of a new residence 





—"“and I want telephones there 
and there and THERE!” 


» the planning and building of a nev 
| residence, the owner's wife has a large 
-hare im making devisions. She says. “I 
must have closet space —and store 
rooms—™ and nowadays, “I must have 
enough telephones.” 

She knows that there are ingenious 
methods of placing telephones at strategic 
places throughout the house to provide 
the maximum of comfort and convemenc« 

» telephone service. By using clever 
Ianitan niches. and furniture designed b+ 
hold directories and imstruments. sh 
ecures that touch of modernity which 
sdds to the beauty of the home and the 
~ctulness of its e~-ential services. 

hur engineers. through extensiv: 
studies of this -ulyect have gathered 


any valuable sugge<tion- for the guid 





ance of architects. builders and hom: 
owners. They will be glad to assist in 


planning proper installations in new 


homes or those already completed. There Tuo booklets on modern vele- 
phone sastalletion 
1s no charge for this service. Just call the 9. and ona for res: 


te" 
der #s—have just been published 


nearest telephone business office They will be sent on request 


NEW YORK TELEPRONE COMPANY 











Advertisement Which, Although Addressed 
to a Special Class of People, Appeals 
to All Home People. 
of having enough telephones provided. 
Speaking of the owner’s wife, the adver- 

tisement says: 
“She ingenious 


that there are 


methods of placing telephones at strategic 


knows 


places throughout the house to provide the 
maximum of comfort and convenience in 
By using clever built-in 
niches and furniture designed to hold di- 


telephone service. 


rectories and instruments, she secures that 
adds to the 
beauty of the home and the usefulness of 


touch of modernity which 
its essential services.” 
“Our 


engineers, through extensive studies of this 


The advertisement then continues: 


subject, have gathered many valuable sug- 
guidance of architects, 


They will be 


gestions for the 
builders and home owners. 
vlad to assist an planning proper installa- 
tions in new homes or those already com- 
pleted. There is no charge for this serv- 
ice.” 

Ina tootnote below an attractive illustra- 
tion, this is placed in italic type: 

“Two booklets on modern telephone in- 
stallation—one for large buildings, and one 


for residences—have just been published. 


They will be sent on request.” 





This advertisement not only reaches and 


is read by persons contemplating new resi- © 


dences, but also attracts the attention of 
practically everyone who has a home, and 
thus suggests to them the thought that they 
also can utilize more telephone service. 
New residences are constantly being built 
throughout the country and an advertise- 
ment of this type is quite certain to result 
in provision for than the 


amount of 


more average 


service as now found in resi- 
dences. 


Follow Classified Pages of Direc- 
tory in Selling P. B. X. Service. 
By Frank H. WILLIAMs. 

Here’s an interesting proposition for the 

telephone company commercial man: 

Make out a list of the industries which 
you consider as most likely fields for the 
Then 
pick up your telephone directory, turn to 
the classified pages, and take note of the 
industries which are the greatest users of 


selling of private branch exchanges. 


advertising space in it. In many instances 
it will be found that the commercial man’s 
ideas as to where the best chances are for 
selling private branch exchanges do not in 
any great degree coincide with those indus- 
tries which are the most extensive users 
of advertising space in the book. 

Yet it stands to reason that those con- 
cerns which are the greatest users of ad- 
vertising space are the ones which transact 
the most business over their telephones. 
These industries naturally would be favor- 
able toward private branch exchanges, pe- 
cause of the very fact that they do use 
telephones so extensively in their business. 

This check-up was used recently in a 
western telephone office with rather sur- 
When the manager of tae 
company was requested to make a list of 


prising results. 


the most likely local industries as private 
branch exchange prospects, he naturally put 
down the names of the largest local con- 
cerns. Included among these was a cloth- 
ing store, a plumbing shop and a drug 
store. Yet, when he checked up this list 
with his own directory, he found that the 
vreatest users of advertising space in the 
book were dry cleaning and dyeing con- 
cerns and laundries! 

Perhaps the ideas of other managers and 
commercial men, as to the most likely pros- 
pects for private branch exchange busi- 
ness, would be found to be equally out oi 
line with local conditions. 

Of course, if the company officials do 
judge prospective private branch exchange 
buyers according to the way in which the 
various industries make advertis- 
ing space, then they have a real sales talk- 


use of 


ing point in dealing with such concerns 
For instance, suppose that a telephone com- 
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idea, deter- 
purpose 


pany, in following out this 


mines to make a drive for the 


of securing some private branch exchare 
business from the local laundry and dry 
cleaning industries. In such a case, the 
telephone company representative can go io 
with such 


a laundry some 


this: 


argument as 


“We've been checking up on the advcr- 
tisers in our directory and we find that 
among the leaders are laundries and dry 
cleaners. 
is that the laundries and dry cleaners do a 
great deal of 
phones. Patrons of laundries 
cleaning establishments are continually cail- 


The reason for this, of course, 


business over their tele- 


and dry 


ing up these places, and so must look up 


the numbers in the telephone directory. 
That’s why it is good business for you and 
others in this line of business to use so 
much of our advertising space. 

“Now, much 


of your business over the telephone and 


since you do transact so 
find it worth while to appeal to telephone 
users by means of advertisements in direc- 
tory, you will find it worth while to ap- 
peal still more strongly for more telephone 
business by using a private branch ex- 
If you have a private branch ex- 
strong talking 


change. 
change, you have a very 
point, indeed, in going after more tele- 
phone business, because you can tell the 
public you have such an exchange for the 
purpose of giving even better service to 
telephone customers. 

“This will make a deep impression or 
the public and will, unquestionably, bring 
this 
certainly, be extremely helpful in boosting 


in more telephone calls. All will, 


your business. As long as you are so de- 
pendent upon the telephone in transacting 
your business, it is evident that it will be 
worth while to go the limit in catering to 
such business.” 

That is the sales 
which it is mighty hard for the average 
business man to get away from. 


sort of a argument 


In much the same way that sort of a 
sales argument can be put up to all other 
concerns which are themselves using co!- 
siderable advertising space in the telephoue 
directory, or which, while not using dires- 
tory advertising themselves, are still in tie 
industries which are quite well represented 
in the telephone company’s advertisements 

When the telephone company is success- 
ful in putting across a P. B. X. sale to any 
representative of one of the advertising 
industries, it can help along the sale of 
more exchanges to the same industry }) 
the use of newspaper advertising readiiig 
about like this (supposing for the purpose 
of illustration that it is the laundry indus- 
try which is being dealt with) : 


“To the Laundry Leaders of this City 








November 10, 1928. 


This city has some of the best laundries 
to be found anywhere in a city of this size. 
Our laundries are alert, progressive, 
equipped with the latest machinery and ap- 
pliances and ever on the search for new 
ways of serving the public. 

The Peerless Laundry, long one of the 
local leaders, has just discovered a new 
way of providing more service for its cus- 
tomers and for the public generally, and, 
no doubt, this discovery will be of interest 
to all the other local laundries. 

The new service just provided by the 
Peerless Laundry consists in the installa- 
tion of a private branch exchange tele- 
phone system, thus making for quicker, bet- 
ter telephone service for all of its hun- 
dreds of customers and for any new cus- 
tomers who may want to call it up. 

The Peerless Laundry considers the in- 
stallation of this private branch telephone 
exchange as one of the most important 
forward steps it has ever taken. We feel 
the same way about it, and heartily con- 
gratulate the far-seeing executives of this 
enterprising plant on this important addi- 
tion to their service. 

We are glad to announce to the local 
laundry industry and to the public gen- 
erally that other local laundry leaders are 
now considering the tnstallation of private 
branch exchanges; and it will be only a 
question of a short time until they, too, 
are provided with this modern, satisfactory 
addition to their services. 

Watch for our further advertisements 
telling about this progress of local laun- 
dries.” 


After the publication of some such ad- 
vertisement as this, the telephone company 
can secure a clipping or press proof of the 
advertisement and can then take it to some 
of the other laundries 
sales argument: 


with this sort of 

“You've probably noticed this advertise- 
ment of ours regarding the installation of 
a private branch exchange for the Peerless 
Laundry. This advertisement was a real 
help to the Peerless, and similar advertise- 
ments would be a big help to you. 

We are very anxions to get you to in- 
stall a private branch exchange; and if you 
will do so, we will run an even bigger ad- 
vertisement than this regarding the installa- 
tion, thus helping you out just as much as 


While the 


this 


we have the Peerless Laundry. 


Peerless was the first to cash in on 
opportunity, the bigger advertisement we 
will run for you will make you cash in on 
branch exchange 


than the Peerless.” 


the private even more 

This, also, is the sort of an argument 
that it is extremely difficult for progres- 
sive business men to get away from. 

lake a tip from the classified pages of 
your directory, Mr. Commercial Executive, 
and go after private branch exchange busi- 
Ness accordingly. 


Large Office Buildings. 
n planning the modern business sky- 
that 
engineers and builders 


scraper, or any large building for 


matter, architects, 
re. lize nowadays that advance provision 
for prospective telephcne requirements is 
water and 


as important as for elevators, 
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The Engineer. 


By “Buck.” 
Oh, tell me, what's the reason why 
they hire some young, wise-lookin’ 


guy with salary that’s too durn 
high? He's called an engineer. 


train. 
racked 
To call him that is pure 


He never ran a railroad 


I’ve scratched my head an’ 
my brain. 
insane, to make my meanin’ clear. 

This bird sits down an’ writes a 
while an’ figures 47-mile o’ line to 
build. 
everyone. 


It makes a pile o’ work for 
But he don’t hafta do the 
work, although around it he may 
lurk, while we git out an’ make ’er 
perk until the job is done. 

Perhaps he figgers out a way to 
make the small exchanges pay, in- 
stead o’ losin’ ev’ry day. He thinks 
he is the stuff, but I think he is 
. just a hunk o’ tripe—his stuff is all 
the bunk. If they would heave him 
with the junk, that would be fair 
enough. 

But he keeps drawin’ up his maps 
that all ignore except the yaps that 
don’t know engineers are saps an’ 
fools without a peer. 

I don’t care if they’re savin’ mon; 
it surely doesn’t help me none. 

Why don’t they ‘can the son-of-a- 
gun, the dad-blamed engineer? 











electric light. In a single building, the 


necessary telephone cables may run into 
thousands of feet, weighing 


many tons, 


and the wire into millions of feet. 

The concealment of such equipment im- 
proves the appearance of the building and 
acccrding to 


its offices. Its installation 


previous planning assures necessary con- 


nections at tenants, 
afforded 


the cables and wires Serves to prevent in- 


points convenient to 


and the mechanical protection 


terruptions to service. These facts have 
led to increasing ccoperation between tele 
phone engineers and those directly respon- 
sible for building plans. 

The probable telephone requirements of 
a building depend largely on its location 
and the business of its tenants. These 
affect the 


floor 


factors relationship between 


rentable space and the number of 
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hes 






telephone circuits necessary. In the down 
town financial district, the relationship may 
be as close as one telephone to every 50 


square feet of rentable space. In a com 


bined office and loft building it may be 
as wide as one telephone to every 200 
square feet. 

More telephones are in use in any one 
of several office buildings in New York 


City than are found in one cr another of 
several civilized countries. All of Greece 
contains fewer telephones than the nearly 
7,000 serving the occupants of 120 Broad- 
way. 

The equipment necessary to provide ade- 
quate and flexible telephone service for a 
modern office building is extensive and in 
tricate. For every main telephone station 
an individual pair of wires must run from 
the instrument all the way to the exchange 
with which it is connected. Groups of 
such circuits must be provided where an 
office requires the service of a_ private 
switchboard. 

Stating it in its simplest terms, the ap 
proved general plan for equipping an of 
fice building for telephone service is as 
follows: 
from the main 


Entrance cables are run 


underground service conduit into a cable 
terminal frame housed in a special room 
in the basement of the building. It is im 
that the 


through which pass all the telephone cir- 


portant terminal equipment, 
cuits, be located in a dry, clean, accessible 


and well-ventilated place, secure against 


any possibility of contact with plumbing 
and other fixtures or with water leakage 

From this room the cables are run into 
special riser shafts, centrally lccated. On 
each floor, branch cables are run from the 
terminating in distributing 
built 


suitable points on the 


riser cables, 
walls or 
floor. 


Pass 


terminal cabinets into the 
columns at 
wires 


floor 
moldings to the 


From these cabinets’ the 


through under-floor ducts, conduits, 


or by means cf wiring 


locations of the various telephones or 
switchboards. 
The 


facilities during construction is ilustrated 


advantage of such provision of 
by a summary of the equipment serving 
build 
ing, recently completed at 15 Broad street, 
New York City. 


more 55,000 


the Equitable Trust Co.’s 36-story 
This building contains 
than feet of lead-covered 
riser and floor cables, having a total weight 
of nearly 28 tons and containing 934 mil 
feet of wire. Other inside 
total 10 million 
The prevision here is one telephone cir 
feet of 


lion wire 


brings the to above feet. 


cuit for every 139 square office 
space. 
Another office structure, the Woolworth 


Building at 233 Broadway, comprising 53 


stories, has 23,950 feet of riser and floor 
cables, weighing more than 18 tons. The 
wire contained in these cables and_ that 
for making connecticns with office tele 


phones total 434 million feet. One circuit 
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View of Strowger Automatic equipment at 
the Marunouchi Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
Note the excellent construction of the 
building which is fire-proof and earthquake- 
proof, with high ceilings and unusual pro- 
visions for light and ventilation. 
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wger Automatic Brings 
ern Service to Tokyo 


ATING its first definite plans for the conversion of the 
Tokyo to Strowger Automatic operation immediately 
f@e disastrous earthquake of 1923, the Japanese Govern- 
i the first Strowger Automatic telephone exchange for 
peration in 1925. So rapid have been the strides made | 
iming out of this noteworthy project, that today there are 
ig in Tokyo eleven Strowger Automatic offices rendering =) 
(type of service to more than 48,000 telephones, which i 
dpproximately 50% of the total number of stations in 
tthe present time. 
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l@ there are 7,000 lines of Strowger Automatic equipment 
installed in Tokyo, with further additions scheduled for 
(Bure. So well pleased have the Japanese Government 
e@een with the operation of this system, that Strowger 
telephone equipment has also been adopted 
(@es of Kyoto and Nagoya, both of which are 
dvanced in their programs of conversion to 
tH satisfactory and economical method 


matic Electric Ime. 


Factory and General Offices: 
et Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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PORT DISTRIBUTORS 
Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada— 
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is available for every 155 square feet of 
rentable space. 

Suilding, at 551 Fifth Ave- 
7,000 
entrance and interior cables, weighing 5% 


The French 


nue, is served by nearly feet of 


tons. The wire equipment totals 2,172,000 


feet. One circuit is provided for every 
175 square feet of office space. 

In all such buildings, and in many of 
other types, such as department stores and 
hotels, 


boards are required for handling the in- 


private branch exchange switch- 


tercommunicating telephone service in the 
building as well as the exchange telephone 
service. 

than 38,000 private 


There are more 


TELEPHONY 


York. 


Kor the operation of the larger of such 


branch exchanges in Greater New 


exchanges, power machines, storage bat- 
teries and terminal frames, similar to the 
main cable terminal frame serving build- 
ings such as those described, are required, 
and the allocation of sufficient floor space 
for this equipment is an important con- 
sideration in the planning or alteration of 
the structure. 

Telephone engineers emphasize that in 
any case, to obtain the most effective tele- 
phone distributing system, it is necessary 
that the cable shafts, conduits, distributing 
terminals and other facilities be designed 


for the particular conditions of the build- 
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ing. It is important also, they point out, 


that the facilities be adequate to meet the 
maximum conditions which will prevail in 
the building when all telephones are in- 
stalled. 

To assist architects, builders and own 
ers in meeting these problems, the New 
York Telephone Co. has prepared a spe- 
cial booklet covering the subject in con 
siderable detail for a variety of types of 
large buildings. The company states that 


this is available upon request to any of 


its business offices and that its engineers 


are ready at all times to assist architects 


and builders without charge im_ con 


nection with specific building projects. 








Personal 


otes from 


the Field 





J. H. Corcoran has been appointed as 
general manager of the Pacific Telephone 
California 
Gantt, who 


& Telegraph Co. for northern 
and Nevada, succeeding R. A. 
resigned October 1 to become vice-presi- 
dent in charge of plant and engineering 
for the Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
Mr. 


manager of 


has been general traffic 
1920. His 41 
years of telephone experience, largely in 
the San Francisco Bay area, make him 
well qualified to handle the problems re- 


Corcoran 


this area since 


sulting from the telephone growth of this 
section. ' 

RK. G. Greber, division plant superin- 
«ndent of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Arkansas, has been trans- 
ferred to St. 
Missouri 


Louis as toll supervisor for 
Mr. 


boy 


Greber 
with the 
Cleveland, 


and Arkansas. 


started work as an office 
Cleveland Telephone Co., at 
Ohio, in 1904. 

The tollowing year he went to 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at Dallas, Tex., in the construction depart- 


work 


ment. He later was construction engineer 
until he was made plant superintendent in 
1917. In June, 1919, he was 


transferred to .\rkansas as division plant 


Dallas in 


superintendent, which position he has held 
until now. 

\r. 
plant superintendent by C. B. 


succeeded as division 


Allen, now 


Greber was 
plant superintendent for eastern Missouri. 

Einar A. Brofos, vice-president of the 
Electric Corn., has recently 
heen made a Knight, lirst Class, of the 
Order of Saint Olav by the King of Nor- 


International 


Way in recognition of his services to Nor- 


wegian industry and public and_ private 


telephone communication interests in Nor- 


way. Mr. Brofos has been a member of 
the .\merican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers since 1907, 


Mr. Brofos about 20 years ago was em- 
ploved by the American Electric Co. in 
Chicago and later by the Western Electric. 


He has been in Europe for a number of 


years with the International Western Elec- 
International Electric 
friends in America are glad 
accorded him in 


tric Co., now the 
His 
to hear of the 


Corp. 
honor 
Norway. 

John H. Wright, vice-president and 
general manager of the Jamestown Tele- 


phone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y., well- 
known in the Independent telephone field, 
has been elected president of the New 


York Automobile Association. The James- 
town newspaper, in commenting editorially 
upon the selection of Mr. Wright to head 
the motorists’ organization, said: 

“Mr. Wright is one of the pioneer motor- 
ists. His selection as head of the organi- 
zation is a deserved recognition of his abili- 
If he brings to bear the energy and 
the resources which he has displayed in the 


ties. 
management of his numerous telephone 
properties, as undoubtedly he will, it is safe 
to predict that the power and influence of 
the state organization will be greatly en- 
hanced. The state organization has made 
an excellent It will undoubtedly 
profit from his counsel and advice.” 

W. S. Woodward, former supervisor 
of buildings and equipment for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., has been pro- 


choice. 


moted to the position of plant supervisor 
and results in the Nebraska 
area office. Henry Koerber has_ been 
named manager at Randolph for the 
Northwestern Company. 

W. J. Ramsby, for 25 years an em- 
ploye of the Central Telephone Co. of 
Elkhart, Ind., which organization recently 
purchased the 
been 


of methods 


Home Telephone Co., has 


made manager of the Goshen ex- 


change of the company. Mr. Ramsby suc- 
ceeds William L. Shoots of Goshen, who 
was general manager of the Elkhart and 
Goshen offices for the Home Telephone Co. 

B. A. Ogden, of Columbus, Ohio, well 
known to Ohio telephone men, has become 
with the Realty Co., 
Columbus, as a member of the sales staff. 


associated -avey 


Previous to this connection he was en- 


Switchboard & 
two 


by the Kellogg 
Co.., 


special sales representative. 


ployed 


Supply Chicago, for years as 
He was later 
made state sales nianager for Ohio. 

The past two years he spent in organiz- 
Ohio Central’ 


headquarters in 


ing and promoting the 
Telephone 


Wooster. 


Corp. with 


He served as general manager, 


vice-president and a director of this 
organization until June 20. He is also a 
director of the Ohio Independent Tele- 


phone Association. 
Obituary. 

E. C. Patton, telephone attorney, well 
known in Oklahoma, died of pneumonia, 
October 25, in Oklahoma City. 

He was born at Fulton, Miss., January 
31, 1875, where he grew to young man- 
hood and educated as an attorney, 
graduating from the State and Oxford Law 
College of Mississippi at the age of 21. 

He began the practice of law at Mt. Ver- 


Was 


non, Tex., where he married Miss Elanore 
Davenport in 1898. After their marriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Patton went to Fulton, Miss. 
where they resided two years, returning to 
Mt. Vernon, Tex. for a then 
moving to Oklahoma. 


year and 

Mr. Patton was reading and recording 
clerk for the Oklahoma Constitutional con- 
vention. At the organization of the cor- 
poration commission in 1907 he became an 
employe of the commission and later secre 
tary and then attorney of the commission 
He left the commission about 1919 to en- 
gage in the practice of law in Oklahoma 
City. 
ing in telephone practice and at his death 
he was 


It was then that he began specializ- 


best-informed at- 
torney in Oklahoma on matters pertaining 


considered the 


to the Independent telephone interests. 
Mr. Patton is survived by his widow and 
by a son, John FE. and a daughter, Mary 
Frances, also by his aged mother, and by 
his brothers, C. M. Patton of Cumby, Tex., 
Dr. Orlando Patton of Leeds, Tex., and 
Dr. Edward A. Patton of Fort Bayard, 
N. Mex., and his sister, Mrs. John Stone 
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It cunts you $147 to “save” $7 
ona 40Q-foot pole 





HESE 40-foot Southern Yellow Pine Poles, (Class 
ip A. T. & T. Co. Specifications No. 4429), 
impregnated with 12 pounds of Grade | creosote oil 
per cubic foot, cost about $14 each... $7 more than 
the same poles cost untreated. They will last 25 to 40 
years; the untreated poles, 3 to 5. Granting each its 
maximum life, 8 untreated poles at $7 each would be 
required to equal the service of one creosoted pole 
That would be $56. Seven replacements of the orig- 





inal untreated pole would cost about $15 each in labor 
alone, or $105. In 40 years, then, your untreated pole 
has cost $161. The creosoted pole has cost $14. 


Prettyman Preserved Poles will put this difference 
into your pocket. Regardless of the type or size of 
untreated pole you are now using, there is a Prettyman 
Preserved Pole to replace it with a proportionate re- 


a Sd . n -_ 

ar ar duction of your pole costs... to stand faithfully 
i coed ? ~ . 

ar re line and work for you 25 to 40 years . . . earning good 
name - : 


will and increased profits through uninterrupted line 
service .. . saving for you the dollars that have been 


going back into your line to feed destructive termites 





(white ants), woodpeckers and decay-producing fungi 





Possibly you use a smaller, lighter pole than the 40- 
foot, Class ‘“‘B’ stick. Prettyman Preserved Poles 


cost anywhere from $3.50 for the sturdy little fellows 





to $40 for the giant 70-footers All, however, will in- 





crease your profits in proportion to the investment you 
make. The case of the Class ‘““‘B’ 40-foot pole is 


representative. Write today for complete information 





. for prices on the sizes you use. 


J: F Prettuman. & SONS 


Wood Preserving « Plant 
Charleston, S.C ; 








= Whe no writing to Prettym an & Sons, . .. please mention TELEPHONY. 








Developments in Strowger Line Equipment 


Modifications in Apparatus Used and Methods Employed Most Outstanding 
of Recent Strowger Developments—Description of Line Switches, Including 
New Self-Aligning Plunger Line Switch, 11-Point Rotary Line Switch, Etc. 


The history of the Strowger automatic 
telephone system over the last 40 years 
has been a story of constant development 
and improvement. In general, these devel- 
been of two kinds: first, 
improvements in detailed design made pos- 
sible by the better materials which have 
become available and by experience both 
in operation and in manufacture; second, 
changes in design which have been nec- 
essary in the adaptation of 
equipment to new conditions. 

Outstanding among the developments of 
the last few years have been modifications 
in the apparatus used and the methods em- 
ployed in connecting the line of the call- 


opments have 


Strowger 


By L. L. Ruggles, 


Sales Department, Automatic Electric Inc. 


The devices in common use for the pur- 
with switch 
mechanisms capable of responding to the 
subscriber’s dial may be classed as: 


pose of associating a _ line 


1—Line_ switches. 
2—-Line finders. 
The line switch is a device which is 


normally connected to a subscriber’s line, 
and which, in response to the closing of 
the line loop through the telephone, will 
connect with an idle trunking switch. The 
line finder is normally associated with a 
trunking switch, and, in response to the 
lifting of the receiver at a_ subscriber’s 
station will seek the associated line and 
connect it with the trunking switch. 














Line switches 
may be classed 
as (a) pre 
selecting, and 
(b) post select- 
ing. 

The preselect- 
ing type is that 
which selects an 
idle trunk be- 
fore a call is 
offered, so that 
a line may be 
connected im- 
mediately with 
a trunking 
switch as soon 
as the receiver 








New Strowger Self-Aligning Plunger Line Switch. 


ing subscriber to the main switch train 
of the central office. 

As a basis for a discussion of these new 
products, it might be well to glance back 
a century to the 


unknown. 


time 
The 


Strowger automatic telephone system was 


over a quarter of 
when line switches were 
already a commercial product when each 
subscriber's line was provided with its own 
selector switch, capable of responding to 
the subscriber’s calling device for the pur- 
pose of selecting a path from one telephone 
line to another. 

that 


it was neither economical nor necessary to 


It soon became evident, however, 


provide each subscriber’s line with a switch 
capable of responding to the subscriber's 
dial, but that it would be logical to pro- 
vide only such a number of switches as 
might be needed to serve the largest num- 
ber of subscribers who might, at various 
their telephones at one 


times, be using 


and the same time. 


is removed. The 
post selecting 
type does not begin its selection of trunks 
until a call is offered. 

In the line switch group, there are two 
distinct types which have attained large 
commercial use. The plunger line switch, 
a preselector, is a Strowger development 
and is the only actual preselecting primary 
line switch in commercial use today. The 
rotary line switch has been used quite ex- 
tensively, particularly in European coun- 
tries. This is a post selector. 
introduced 
several years ago, is, however, just re- 
cently coming into wider use. 


The line finder, which was 


The Strowger engineering staff, in con- 
formity with its position as pioneer in the 
automatic telephone manufacturing field, 
has constantly kept in mind the adaptation 
of Strowger designs to world-wide re- 
With respect to line equip- 
ment, it believes it has made available the 
best of each of the three types. 
most 


quirements. 


Their 


offerings in each class of 


30 


recent 


equipment are new developments, but they 
represent the cumulative results of years 
of painstaking effort and carry weight of 
long experience. The 
attention is invited are: 


switches to which 
1. The new self-aligning plunger lin 
switch. 
2. The new 11-point rotary line switch 
3. The new 200-point line finder. 
New Self-Aligning Plunger Line Switch. 
The first 
designed by the Strowger staff at Chicago 
and was known as the plunger line switch. 


commercial line switch was 


The plunger idea of the original switch 
still persists, but through the years of de- 
velopment the switch has been improved 
The latest model of 
fers a number of marked advantages. 
Mechanically the new line switch differs 
from its that 
plungers, on being released from connec 


from time to time. 


immediate predecessor in 
tions, instantly line up with all other dis- 
engaged plungers, poised before the banks 
of a non-busy trunk. This feature makes 
possible the taking of a new trunk on each 
Also, should 
an open trunk be encountered, the plunger 


successive call by any line. 


will instantly disengage from that trunk 
and engage in a new one, thus eliminating 
any delay due to defective trunks. 

The mechanical improvements in_ the 
switch applies to both the primary and thx 


secondary line switches. Easy and positive 


centering and aligning of switch mech- 
anism and banks are insured by the de- 


Other 
examined by 


sign. improvements may best be 


considering primary lin 
switches separately from secondaries. 

Primary Self-Aligning Line Switch. 

1. This switch guards itself against 
seizure immediately upon operation of thx 
line relay, thus leaving no unguarded in 
terval. 

2. Double connections are _ positively 
prevented with no apparent i 
waiting time for dial tone. 

3. The perfection of this feature makes 
the new line switch the most rapid means 


increase i! 


known for connecting a subscriber's lin 
with trunking equipment, at the same tim 
providing absolute protection against 
double connections. 

4. The arrangement is 


that the fourth conductor in the line switc! 


circuit sucl 

bank is available for special services. 
5. Reverse battery message register 0] 

eration is accomplished with one relay pc 


trunk. This meter relay may be either 
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Advantages 


1st. Main duct lines may be splayed vertically so that 
ducts will enter the cable vaul+ of a central office 
building approximately in line with the cable racks. 


2nd. Main duct lines between the alleys of the cable vault 
may be divided or main duct lines entering the alley 
may be divided so that half of them will terminate on 
each side of the alley in line with the cable racks. 


3rd. Perfect alignment of duct openings and tight joints 
are provided in this new type of branch construction. 
No time is lost in cutting, fitting or breaking into 
main lines. Furthermore the two-piece sections can be 
flexed slightly to meet unusual conditions. Provision 
is automatically made in this new shape for stagger- 
ing the joints of the branch lines. 
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NATCO 
multiple duct 
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Acer ER New Natco Conpuir has been developed 
to meet specific problems in the underground field. 
Narco Multiple Duct Branch Conduit permits the 
division of multiple duct main lines into branch lines 
having a smaller number of ducts than the main line. 
Such a division of duct lines is highly advantageous, in 
rst. Splaying duct lines for conduit entrances to central 
office buildings. 
2nd. Straddling pipes or other obstructions in the trench. 
Four types of Natco Branch Conduit are now 
available— 
Type 4x2 for dividing a 4-duct line into two 2-duct lines. 
Type 6x2 for dividing a 6-duct line into a 2-duct and 4-duct line. 
Type 6x3 for dividing a 6-duct line into two 3-duct lines. 
Type 9x3 for dividing a g-duct line into a 3-duct and 6-duct line. 
These branches are two-piece sections and the stand- 
ard length is 24 inches. 


Narco Branch Conduit is installed in the same man- 
ner as standard straight duct and gives to the cable, 
permanent and complete protection with marked 
economy in construction. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@FING: COMPANY . 
General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Distributors in the United States 
Graybar Electric Kellogg Switchboard & 

Company, Inc. Supply Company 


Distributors in Canada 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 


N AICO Eco THE QUALITY 
- « oie CONDUIT 





y-Comp 





When writing to National Fire Proofing Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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the primary or in the secondary line switch 
trunk. 

6. Booster battery message register op- 
eration is also fully provided for. 

7. Practical means for employing par- 
tial secondaries and graded trunk multiple 
are offered. 

Self-Aligning Secondary Line Switch. 

The plunger 
switch as applied to secondary operation 


new  self-aligning line 
vreatly improved operation and simplified 
the auxiliary apparatus. 

1. Double connections are eliminated. 


2. Either a partial or full secondary ar- 


rangement may be installed. 

3. In a partial secondary trunking 
scheme the individual selectors are always 
chosen first. 

4. The secondary test panel is elim- 
inated 

5. The new secondary arrangement 


eliminates any unnecessary operation of 
All that is re- 


quired of the primary master switch is to 


primary master switches. 


step off busy trunks to secondary groups 
in case the secondary trunk group is busy. 
The self-aligning primary line switch en- 
ables the first selectcrs to be used with a 
100 per cent efficiency through secondaries. 

6. The secondary master switch is now 
unit similar to the 
primary master switch. : 


a_ self-contained very 


7. In case a line switch 


should encounter an open trunk, the pri- 


secondary 


maty master switch would re-select a new 

trunk to a secondary group. 

New Eleven-Point Rotary Line Switch. 
A type of 

been 


line equipment, which has 


received with favor by some engi- 


neers and operating organizaticns, has be- 


come generally known as the rotary line 


switch, because of the rotary motion given 


to the brush springs or wipers when 


a 


tw 


s 


ee 


~ 
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trunks which 
terminate in contact points ar- 
ranged in the form of a semi- 


searching for 


circular bank assembly. 
The 


switches 


line 
manufactured by the 


original rotary 


parent Strowger manufacturer 
were arranged for 25-point 
banks giving a 25-trunk group. 
The 25-trunk switch circuits are 
all arranged to allow the switch 
to rest upon the last trunk po- 
sition occupied until another call 
is offered. Then if the trunk 
is engaged, the line switch will 
step off to the first idle trunk. 
This 


very satisfactory because of the 


arrangement has proved 
minimum of wear on parts and 
because of the simplictiy of the 
circuits involved. 

There has been a need, how- 





ever, for a switch of smaller 











bank capacity. Experience has 


shown that a bank having a 7 
capacity of ten trunks has wide 

possibilities in application. In designing 
this new switch, the Strowger engineers 


have conducted a wide survey of require- 
ments both in this country and abroad, and 
the new switch bears evidence of the care- 
ful planning done before the final model 
was perfected. 

The bank capacity is 11 trunks when 
used as a non-homing type switch. As 
menticned, the non-homing type has been 
very successfully emploved and has the 
advantage of a simple circuit arrangement 


and maintenance 


long life with low 
charges. 

The switch has also been planned for 
use as a homing switch so that a graded 
bank multiple may be The 11th 


position then serves as the homing posi- 


+e 
by 


used. 


Loe] 


. 
— 


Group of Strowger Automatic Self-Aligning Plunger Line Switches, Illustrating 
Method of Mounting. 


Eieven-Point Rotary Line Switch, Recently Perfected 
Research and Development 


Department of 
Automatic Electric Inc. 


tion and the bank capacity is 
When the 


switch, the 


reduced t 


ten trunks. switch is used as 


a homing homing circuit ts 
carried through a cam spring and does not 
require an additicnal wiper and bank level! 

The bank multipling between switches 
may be done with either insulated or hare 


The 


properly staggered to provide clearance-be 


wire. bank contact terminals art 


teen adjacent multiple wires. 

The use of a secondary system of dis- 
tribution with the new rotary switch will 
prove interesting from a technical as well 
as economical standpoint. Either a par 
tial or full secondary scheme may be em- 
ploved, depending upcn the requirements. 

The 


switch, listed below, are such as to insure 


mechanical features of this new 


long life, positive action and low main 
tenance. 

A. The pawl is a single piece of flat 
steel. 
a straight line; 


B. The pawl drives in 


there are no side stresses to cause breakage 


C. Being rigidly fastened to the arma 
ture, there are no bearings required in th 
paw! to armature assembly. 

D. The armature is arranged to ope 
ate on a rocker principle, thus climinating 
bearing pins and providing the most eth 
cient magnetic circuit. 

E. The wiper construction is such as 


to reduce wear to a minimum and to al 
low ample flexing within 


F. The 


moved from the bank assembly by loosen 


a small space 


motor mechanism may be ré 


ing two clamping screws. The bank as 


sembly bracket provides a guide for propet 


banks without re 


alignment of wipers to 
adjustment cf the switch mechanism. This 
simplifies mounting. 


G. The wiper and brush assembiy ma 


he dismantled to replace worn brushes 


Re Ne 
without affecting the bank assembly 
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Cheaper 
and more reliable power 
for telephone service 


In the railway field, the Balkite 6. It is usually noiseless; where 
Charger or trickle charger has long noise is encountered a simple filter 
been standard equipment for provid- circuit removes It. 


ing signal power. It is now rapidly 7. Together with the battery it 
becoming standard forms a permanent 
in telephone work: piece of equipment, 
tree from replacement 
costs. 

8. It is easily in- 
spected, and its oper- 
ation is visible at a 
glance. 


1. It eliminates 
power failure. 


2. It makes possi- 
ble the charging of 
telephone batteries 


without removal 
from service. 9. Its initial cost is 

3. It does away Balkite Charger — Model CM low. grin oe 
with duplica te sets A heavy-duty unit for boards in continu- simpie an quickly 
of batteries and with ous service. Charging rate 3amperes. * made. 


Serves 24 to 48 volt batteries. Equivalent 
attendants. of a 10 ampere rectifier or motor generator Write for our book- 


used for periodic charging. Complete in 


Gkdimiamete Sistine ne Completely de- 
expense, inconven- 508 scribing Balkite Tele- 
ience, and damage to cables from the phone Chargers. State your require- 
use of cable pairs for charging. ments and we will give you costs and 

§. It reduces the cost of power at savings figures and recommend the 
the fuse panel by as much as 50%. correct type of charger. 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS CoO., Inc., North Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., State and 64th Streets, Chicago 











Fansteel Products Company, Inc. 


North Chicago, IIl. FA N TEEL 

Please send me a copy of bulletin TC-8 with com- @ 

plete information about Balkite Chargers, partic- 

ularly CM. a ) l Cc 
Name me 
Address B C 

| attery hargers 

Position 


c raieaan y 


When writing *o Fansteel Products Co., Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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11. The armature back stop has a large 
surface; adjustments are permanent. 
The 200-Point Strowger Line Finder. 
As early as 1904 Strowger engineers 
developed a finder switches employing a 
Until 


use 


two-motion Strowger switch. re- 


had 
During 


extensive 
been made of finders of this sort. 


cently, however, no 


eres eee 





Two Hundred—-Point Line Finders, Showing Bank Arrangement. 


the past three or four years a great deal 
of development work has been done to im- 
the 


there are a number of telephone exchanges 


prove on earlier schemes and now 
employing this type of finder. 

Phe most recent accomplishment along 
this line is a 200-point line finder until 2m- 
ploving a number of unique improvements. 
An of all the 


electrical advantages of the system is not 


analysts mechanical and 


possible here, but an examination of the 
outstanding points will indicate the signal 
advancement which has been made and 
will show that the Strowger engineers are 
ageressively adhering to the policy of 
keeping ahead. 

1. The mounting arrangement provides 
units of 16, 20 and 24 finders for groups 
of 200 subscriber lines, thus making most 
of for 
trunking requirement. 


2. The circuit arrangement is such as to 


economical use floor space each 


positively prevent any double connections. 


3. The finders are mcunted in units to 
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200 lines. 
two sections. 


Each unit is divided into 
The finder switches in each 
serve any the 200 con- 
nected lines but normally serve only 100 
lines. 


serve 


section may of 


4. The bank arrangement is such that 
the finders in each will step an 
average of only 8% steps to reach any 

of the 100 lines in its 


section 


preferred group. 

5. When the finder 
switches of a section 
are all busy, finders in 


the associated section 


will serve the entire 
200 lines. Under this 
condition an average 


of 11 steps is required 

to find a calling line. 
6. In the case of a 

finder searching out- 


side its preferential 
section, the average 


number of steps it will 
be required to make 
is increased only 33 
per cent over the av- 
erage when searching 
in its own group. 

7. Should a_ fuse 
blow which would put 
one section of finders 
out 


service, the 
other section will auto- 
matically both 
subscriber line groups. 


of 


Mike 


serve 


wererrrey 


oe oend fe 


8 An improved 
form of allotter 
distributor is 
the 


system. 


or 
used in 
Strowger finder 
Two allotters 
are provided, one for 


each section of find- 
ers. If it becomes 
necessary to repair 
either of these allot- 


ters, it may be switched out by means of 
a key, the switching key covering the re- 
maining allotter to serve both sections. 

9. The allotter circuit is arranged to 
provide a different finder on each succes- 


sive call. 

10. In case of a failure of a finder to 
function properly, or in case of a failure 
in the battery supply fer the associated 
selector trunk, another finder will be 


started. 
ba. 


process. 


Routining has been made a simple 


Each installation is equipped 


with a routine test box consisting of one 


relay and two keys, by means of which 
all finder functions may be easily and 
speedily tested. 

Transatlantic Service Now In- 


cludes Vienna, Austria. 
Telephone service between the United 
Sta‘es and Vienna, Austria, was opened on 
Saturday, November 3. It was inaugur- 
ated by conversations between Chancellor 
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Doctor Seipel of Austria, in Vienna, an 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg, i: 
Washington, and between American Am 
bassador Washburn and Mr. Kellogg. 
Austria is the 11th European nation t 
be reached by telephone from North Amer 
ican points. 
Graybar Electric to Pass 
Hands of Employes. 
Edgar S. Bloom, president of Wester 
Electric Co., announced on 


Into 


November 5 
that arrangements have been concluded fo: 
the sale on December 31, of the Grayba: 
Electric Co. to the Graybar Management 
Corp., which is being organized to enabk 
the 2,500 and employes of  th« 
Graybar Electric Co. to purchase that com 
pany. 

All of the capital stock of the Graybar 
Management Corp. will be owned by the 
officers and other employes of the Graybar 
Electric Co. No officer or other employe 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Western Electric Co., or any other 
company controlled by companies 
will own stock of the Graybar Manage 
ment Corp. 

The officers of the Graybar 
are: A. L. Salt, president: F. A. 
executive 


officers 


those 


company 
Ketcham, 
vice-president; G. E. Culinan, 
vice-president ; L. M. Dunn, vice-president : 
FE. W. Shepard, and N. R. 
Frame, secretary. 

The Graybar Electric Co., Inc., was or- 
ganized about three years ago to take over 
the electrical supply business of the West- 
ern Electric Co. It was capitalized at 
$15,000,000 and all of its stock is owned 
by the Western Electric. 

The Graybar Electric Co. 
business January 1, 1926, as 
to the supply department of the Western 
Electric Co. Physical separation of the 
telephone and supply departments of the 
Western Electric took place in 1923. 

In commenting upon the proposed sale, 
Mr. Bloom stated that the Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. was organized in 1925 to take over 
the Western Electric Co.’s merchandising 
business in electrical supplies. 

This was done in order that the West- 
ern Electric 


treasurer : 


commenced 
successor 


organization might devote 
itself primarily to serving the Bell system, 
as the continued expansion of the system 
to keep pace with the demands of the 
American public for additional telephone 
service and facilities placed a growing re- 
sponsibility upon the Western Electric or- 
ganization to meet the constantly increas- 
ing requirements for telephone apparatus 
and supplies. 

Since the organization of the Graybar 
company, the trend of its business has been 
towards an increasing proportion of sales 
of electric power and lighting supplies fur 
nished by various electrical manufacturers 
and the sale of products manufactured by 
Western Electric is a relatively small pro 
portion of Graybar’s total business. 

In view of this tendency, and as it i 
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When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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BARTLETT 


TWO HAND PRUNER 
Drop Forged 


Our No. 777 is designed on scien- 
tific principles and is the result 
of great study and experimental 
works. It is so durable that a 11%4” 
limb can be cut with great ease. 


Because of the fact that 
the majority of men are 
right-handed, we have 
placed next to the body 
or main limb of the tree 
with the hook handle held 
in the left hand while 
the right hand operates 
the blade. It may be 
readily seen with this ar- 
rangement that the hook 
remains stationary while 
the blade closes, instead 
of the blade being held 
stationary while the 
hook closes by twisting 
around the branch, 
wounding the bark. It 
has other strong features 
as follows: 


The blade positively will 


not cut or dig into the 
hook. The blade will not 
push the branch from 


between it and the hook. 
Handles are riveted to the 
shank of hook and blade. 
They are 26 inches long 
and have double ferrules. 


BARTLETT MFG. COMPANY 
DETROIT MICH. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave. 





























\y May we send 


You a Sample of the 


“BONITA” 


AERIAL 


CABLE RING? 











Bonita Rings of all 
to fit any diameter of supporting strand or 


8 sizes can be supplied 


messenger. They are hot dip galvanized and 
centrifuged, insuring uniformity and smooth- 
ness of coating. 
Endorsed and used by practically every tele- 
phone and telegraph company in the country. 
A. Place right hand hook over the strand. 
B. Squeeze body of ring and force left hand 
hook under the strand. 
Cc. Snap left hook up and over the strand. 
D. And now—it’s on the line to stay. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE COMPANY 
48 Waters Avenue Everett, Mass. 


YOU MAY USE THIS COUPON! 


Gentlemen :— 
Kindly send us a few samples of Bonita 
aerial cable rings. 


Company 


Address 
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the established policy of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. to devote itself primarily to fur- 
nishing telephone apparatus and supplies 
required by the Bell system, it was decided 
to dispose of the Graybar company. 

The Graybar company is claimed to be 
the largest merchandiser of electrical ap- 
paratus and related equipment in the 
world. It has 65 distributing houses in 
important cities throughout the country 
with annual sales of $75,000,000. 





DISCUSSIONS FROM IOWA 
TRAFFIC MEETINGS 
(Concluded from page 22) 

that it is furnished at a reasonable.cost. 

As you know, courtesy is what oils the 
machinery of business. This is especially 
true in the furnishing of telephone service, 
because each call to be successfully com- 
pleted requires the cooperation of three 
persons: the one who places the call, the 
operator who completes the connection, and 
the person who receives the call. 

By courtesy I mean more than politeness. 
I mean courtesy on the part of the tele- 
phone workers that goes beyond the say- 
ing of “please” and “thank you” and truly 
reflects a desire to serve and to be helpful 
even though it entails personal inconven- 
ience or discomfort. 

Prompt telephone service means more 
than merely handling your calls as prompt- 
ly as possible. This is essential, of course, 
but prompt service also includes installing 
telephones for new subscribers, making re- 
pairs, and handling complaints with the 
least possible delay. 

Errors are bound to occur occasionally in 
any business in which the human element 
enters as extensively as it does in the fur- 
nishing of telephone service. In order to 
insure good telephone service a constant 
effort must be made to keep the number of 
such mistakes at a minimum. 

Subscribers always help us to furnish 
more accurate service when they obtain the 
correct telephone number from the direc- 
tory, giving it to us clearly and distinctly, 
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speaking in an ordinary tone of voice wit! 
the lips about an inch from the mouthpiec 
By dependable service is meant service 
which is so reliable that when needed most 
regardless of the time of day or night, it 
will not fail. Dependable telephone serv- 
ice is service that is always available and 
constantly ready to respond to the subscrib- 


.er’s command insofar as it is humanly pos- 


sible to keep it so. 

Many of the practices followed in fur- 
nishing telephone service are the result of 
suggestions made by subscribers. The tele- 
phone company welcomes suggestions and 
criticisms of a constructive nature from 
subscribers because it realizes that, as the 
proof of a pudding is in the eating, the test 
of telephone service lies in its use. In con- 
clusion, I would like to add that if the serv- 
ice does not satisfy the subscriber, the op- 
erator should not be content with the 
efforts she has put forth. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN 

WESTERN CANADA 
(Concluded from page 23.) 
ance, coupled with an already ambiguous 
paragraph, thickens the ambiguity so that 
the writer is unable to answer it. 

In the paragraph regarding the increase 
in rates, the commissioner writes: “Do 
you know of any other telephone system 
of equal size ‘getting by’ with one rate in- 
crease in 16 years?” To this the writer 
asks: “Does the commissioner know of any 
system of similar size ‘getting by’ with a 
tax exemption in one city alone of $260,- 
000 per annum, to say nothing of cheap 
government money ?” 

Regarding “service at cost,” is the com- 
missioner prepared to state that all the 
services rendered by the Manitoba Govern- 
ment Telephones are at cost? The writer 
thinks not. 

That the people of Manitoba have gained 
nothing under public ownership that could 
not have been obtained under private own- 
ership must be obvious. And that was the 
essence of the former article. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of Bodies Having Supervision Over 
Telephone Companies—Decisions of Courts in Cases and Actions 
of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Asks Telephone Directory Listings 
Extension Line Users. 

Charles G. Blakeslee, counsel of the 
New York Public Service Commission 
heard argument on October 31, in New 
York City, on the complaint of Samuel 
Geller, president of the Gelsam Realty Co., 
Inc., against the New York Telephone Co. 
because of the latter’s refusal to list sub- 
tenants of the plaintiff in the telephone 
directory. 

Mr. Geller explained that the tenants 
had extension lines from the private 


switchboard of his company, but have no 


separate contracts with the telephone com- 
pany. These tenants, Mr. Geller said, pay 
an average monthly rent of $35, and he de- 
sired to make the offices attractive by sup- 
plying them with better telephone service. 

Arthur D. Welch, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the telephone company, testified 
that Mr. Geller’s application was refused 
because the service asked for might im- 
pair the general service by the injection of 
a middleman into each call. If the applica- 
tion were granted, he explained, the result 
might be the setting up of hundreds of 
what would be small central offices. 
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Improve Your Service 


Reduce Your Ringing 
Cost 








12”x9"x5” 


Size: 


ONE REED! 
ONE CONTACT! 





TELERING 


Direct Conversion of 60 Cycle Lighting 
Current to 20 Cycle Ringing Current 
for All Telephone Ringing Purposes 


Will Not Puncture Cable Insulation 
Will Not Break Down Key Insulation 
Keeps Ringing Leads Out of Cables 
Eliminates C. O. Distributing Equip- 
ment for P. B. X. Ringing 
Short-Circuiting Is Harmless 


Simple 

Low First Cost 
Self-Starting 
Self-Contained 
Ideal Wave Form 
Negligible Upkeep 


INSTALL THE TELERINE AND SAVE ITS PRICE 


Do Your P. B. X. Ringing with the TELERINE and 


Save the Cable Pairs for Revenue 


Price $40.00 Complete 


F. 0. B. ELYRIA 
Order from your supply house or direct 


Manufactured by 


THE COLSON COMPANY 


Elyria, Ohio 


Established 1885 

















Lower Yy Ou lX~ 
Line 






wit o 


a 16,000 load with safety. 


carries a 10,060 load with safety. 
No. 10 is installed in a 6” hole 
spreads to 16” (2 wing) equipped 
with %” rod and carries a 6000 
load with safety. y 
We furnish all sizes fitted 
with rods of any length 
WY Every anchor guar- 
anteed te be as represented. 77 





block, 





Con struclhion Ost 





Zz ny Wire Archos 
oN gp 





Wej-Lock Anchors are made in 
the following sizes for the strains 
made of certified malleable iron. 

No. 40 installed in an 8” hole, spreads 
Ht to 20” (4 a equipped with %” rod and carries 


 / 16” (4 wing) equipped with %” rod and 





fp Wel- Lock 
J anchors are 
spread by run- 





f. ing the thread 
p through the lower 

k, thus forcing 
the wings out and up 
into the solid earth 











VICTOR 
TELEPHONE 
CELis 


Uniform quality 
assures to you a 
lower average in 











‘ 
~and here's the WEST holtless clamp —~ 





replacement cost 





Made of malleable 
vanized. 


Wej-Lock boltless clamps 





* not damage the cable. 
a few seconds. 


Made for %”, 5/16”, 





Man ufact ured By 





Wrz LOCK MANUFACTURING Co. 





Winterset. lowa 





iron, gal- 


hold 
the cable breaks without a slip. 
Are installed in 


%” and %” cable. 


Do you always mention TELEPHONY? 


nl 
Ake Carbon Products C 


LANCASTER, 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 























~Thank you. 
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Switchboard 
Cords 


Tough as a rawhide thong—and 
as flexible, are switchboard cords 
when made by R-L. Tough 
to take the gaff of daily hard 
use and flexible to reduce 
the factor of fatigue. 


‘ 
‘ 
oat 


quality and 
economy de- 
cide your pur- 
chases. 


R-L Switchboard cords 
are furnished in five 
standard colors to fit any 
size or make of plug. 


Eight major points 
of construction 
make this cord 
your logical 
choice when 


Your inquiry as to further details 
and prices will receive prompt at- 
tention when addressed to 


RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC 


MEG. CoO. 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Dependable Since 1904 


































Seymoue Smitx 


f TELEPHONE 
TREE 


men’s Use. 







TION 
LONG LIFE 
MAX. SAFETY 


panies. 





“UNIQUE” 


A DEPENDABLE COMBINATION prices. 
FURR j Sales Representative 
UNIQUE worm POT John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 
WIND-SHIELD 113 Chambers St. 


New York City 


MFG. BY 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
Oakville, Conn. 


Write for New Literature 


UNIQUE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
221 W. Whiting St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














A 100% Satis- 
factory Line of 
Tools for Line- 


EASY OPERA- 


The approved equip- 
ment of the largest 
public utility com- 


| Write to our sales rep- 
resentative or to us for 
descriptive matter and 














Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 
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A similar development, Mr. Welch point 
ed out, had come from branch switch 
boards in apartment houses, and had prove 
so unsatisfactory that the company was 
trying to eliminate the condition. He sai 
that no application similar to that of M 
Geller had been granted. 

Mr. Welch suggested a “supervisory set 
vice,” under which the subscriber could be 
served directly by the company when he 
was absent from his office, incoming calls 
could be transferred automatically to a 
supervisory switchboard where an opera- 
tor could take the call. Mr. Welch said 
that if the application of Mr. Geller was 
granted the whole rate structure of the 
telephone service would have to be re- 
vised. 


‘ 





Bell Buys West Virginia Com- 
pany; Improvements Planned. 
The acquisition by the Chesapeake & 

Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia 

of the properties of the Amos Telephone 

Co., situated in Fairview and Rivesville, 

W. Va., was recently found by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission to be of ad- 

vantage to the persons to whom service is 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 

The Amos company owns and _ op- 
erates exchanges’ at Fairview and Rives- 
ville, which together ‘serve 525 subscriber 
stations. Recently those in control of the 
company decided to dispose of the proper- 
ties and to retire from the telephone busi- 
ness. They notified the Chesapeake com- 
pany and requested it to purchase the plant. 

The Chesapeake company contracted to 
purchase the properties of the Amos com- 
pany, for $48,000 payable in cash. An 
appraisal made by the inventory and costs 
engineer of the Chesapeake company found 
the reproduction cost new of the properties 
to be $58,433, and less depreciation $45,123. 
The cost of removing useless property is 
expected to exceed its salvage value by 
$590.00. 

Upon acquiring the properties the Ches- 
apeake company plans to expend $4,350 for 
new plant and $750 for repairs and rear- 
rangements. In 1927, operating revenues 
and operating expenses of the Amos com- 
pany were $18,520.74 and $15,455.88, re- 


spectively. 


Bell Authorized to Acquire Ex- 
change in Wyoming. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was recently authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
over the properties of the Burns Telephone 
Co., which owns an exchange at Burns, 
Laramie county, Wyo., serving 38 owned 
subscriber stations and 96 service stations. 

On August 8, 1928, the Bell company 
contracted to purchase the properties of the 
Burns company, free from all liens and en- 
cumbrances, for $7,500 in cash. An ap- 
praisal made by the inventory and costs 
engineer of the Bell company found the 
reproduction cost new of the properties to 
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be $6,908.78, and less depreciation $5,173.49. 

The estimated value of property to be re- 
tired from service is $389.18, and the cost 
of removing the useless property 
pected to exceed its salvage value by 
$138.84. In 1927, operating revenues and 
operating expenses of the Burns company 


were $2,215 and $1,887.11, respectively. 


is @X- 


Three Ohio Companies Sold to 
Eastern Reserve Company. 

Sale of the Hudson Telephone Co., 
Hiram Telephone Co., and the Bainbridge 
Telephone Co. to the Eastern Reserve 
Telephone Co. was authorized by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on October 21. 
The companies are located in the north- 
eastern part of Ohio. 
$200,000 was approved. 

The commission granted the Eastern Re- 
serve Co. permission to issue in pay- 
ment $75,000 in common stock, $25,000 in 
7 per cent preferred stock, and $100,000 in 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, such se- 
curities to be prorated among the sellers as 
is by them agreed. 


The sale price of 


Complaint Against Claimed Ex- 
cessive Rural Rates Dismissed. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 

cently dismissed the complaint of subscrib- 

ers of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. at its 

River Falls, Hudson, Roberts and Ells- 

worth exchanges, which stated that the 

rates for rural telephone service at those 
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exchanges are unreasonable, 


discriminatory. 


unjust and 


ine testimony that was presented at the 
hearing on the part of the 
was chiefly a criticism of the efficiency of 
the construction that had been 
during the past 
year or two and an expression of unwill- 
ingness to pay the present rates, espec.ally 


complainants 


crews 
working in the territory 


the excess mileage charge on stations be- 
yond a six-mile radius from the 
office. 


central 


The present type of rural rates at these 


exchanges, the commission found, which 
embodies an excess mileage charge of 25 
cents per month per mile for stations be- 
yond a six-mile radius from the central 
office, is in effect in practically all of the 
exchanges operated by the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. and in a number of exchanges 
of other companies. 

The excess mileage charge has been ap- 
proved by the commission on the ground 
that under normal conditions the territory 
within six miles of an exchange contains 
practically all of the rural 
naturally tributary to the exchange and 
that the costs of service, under the 
mission’s present service requirements, are 
reasonably uniform throughout that area. 

The commission, after checking over the 
operating results of the exchanges, found 
that the rates in effect allowed only an ade- 
quate amount for depreciation and a reas- 
onable return on the investment. It there- 


subscribers 


com- 
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fore, held that the present rates at none 


of the exchanges are excessive and as the 
discriminatory, could 
not order any reduction. 


schedules were not 


Toll Lines in New Mexico Pur- 
chased by Bell. 


The Interstate Commerce 
recently 


Commission 
approved the acquisition by the 
States Telephone & 
Co. of the properties of the Artesia-Plains 
Telephone Co., 


Mountain Telegraph 
consisting of a grounded 
Artesia Eddy 
N. Mex., 
a distance of approximately 65 miles, to 
which are attached five toll stations. 


iron toll line extending from 


county, to Lovington, Lea county, 


The toll line, the commission found, was 
built in 1909. The equipment is antiquated 
and commercial 
practically impossible. 
able to make the additional investment nec- 


transmission over it is 


The company is un- 


essary to reconstruct the plant and wishes 
The 
upon acquiring the proper- 
ties, plans to reconstruct the line and equip 
it with modern appliances. 
acquisition will 


1o retire from the telephone business. 
Bell company, 


The proposed 
improve the service ma- 
terially to the toll points served by the 
Artesia company, the commission found, 
and is expected to result in a large in- 
crease in the use of toll facilities. 

On August 9, 1928, the Bell company 
contracted to purchase the properties of 


for $4,347.50. An 
appraisal made by one of the Bell com- 


the Artesia company 








KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 


States of America: 


1. Engineering, Construction, 


Installations. 


throughout the World. 





Commerce Trust Com 


f Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, U. S. A. 

F London Consulting Engineers: W. W. Cook & Partn 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street. London, E.C. 2 

Lendon Financial Agents: Theodore Gary and Company, as 

H Stafford House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 


$18,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL 


OVER $8,000,000 


HE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY, which is owned by British 
and American Interests, undertakes outside of United 


Management 
and Operation of complete Telephone 


2. The Examination, Negotiation and Acquisi- 
tion of Telephone Concessions. 
3. Financing Telephone Operating Proper- 
ties, or Extensions to Existing Plant. 
THE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY and its Allied Companies own 
and manage directly or indirectly upwards of 300,000 
Telephones, and are connected with important British 
and other Manufacturing and Financial Interests 


Bankers in London 
Westminster Bank Limited 


Bankers in U. S. A. 
my, Kansas City, U. 8S. A. 


NEW YORK 





COUHECGGRRCRREEEEEEEE 


@rapo 
Galvanized 
Products 
CO 
Telephone and 


CRO 
Steel Strand 


TET 
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Telegraph Wire 


Indiana Steel and Wire Company 
Muncie, Indiana. U.S.A. 


PITTI iiiii iy) 


Thank you. 


u ' Oeececcceccecesa: 





a HE important Mandrel Test de- 
9 tects brittleness, indicates the 
toughness and pliability of the 
wire and also brings out forcefully the 
adhesive properties of the zinc coating. 
Thus nothing is left undone to insure 
the highest grade wire and strand. 
@rapo Galvanized Wire is meeting the 
most rigid conditions of actual service. 
Insist upon @rapo Galvanizing. There 
is no substitute. 


ty provement Supply Jobbers are prepared 
o fill your requirements for Crapo Galvan- 
ined Wire and Strand on instant notice. 
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pany’s plant engineers found the repro- 
duction cost new of the properties to be 
$7,995.44, and less depreciation $4,797.26. 
All of the acquired plant will be retired 
from service and the cost of removing it is 
expected to exceed its salvage value by 
$1,063.67. In 1927, operating revenues of 
Artesia company were $1,965.25, and the 
operating expenses were given at the same 
amount. 


Attcrney General’s Ruling Holds 
Up Enforcement of Order. 

Attorney General Arthur L. Gilliom of 
Indiana ruled on October 31 in favor of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
and the citizens of Valparaiso, Ind., in 
their fight to prevent the merging of the 
Valparaiso exchange with the James Good- 
rich-Illinois Bell company interests. In an 
opinion to Commissioner Howell Ellis, 
Mr. Gilliom ruled that the merger may be 
held up by the commission in spite of a 
ruling of the Lake county circuit court, un- 
til final décision is made by the Indiana 
Supreme Court. 

The plan as proposed by Mr. Goodrich, 
former governor of Indiana, was the pur- 
chase of the Valparaiso and other ex- 
changes of the Northwestern Indian Tele- 
phone Co. by the Winona Telephone Co. 
and the Crown Point Telephone Co. The 
former is a Goodrich-owned corporation 
and the latter is controlled by the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 


TELEPHONY 
The commission ruled against the 
merger, but was overruled by Judge E. 
Miles Norton. Antagonistic interests 


brought out the fact that Judge Norton 
was appointed to the circuit court bench 
while Mr. Goodrich was governor of In- 
diana. 


Board of Arbitrators Settles Dis- 
pute and Fixes Rates. 

Recently the West Iowa Telephone Co. 
filed a schedule of rates for its Marcus 
exchange. The increased rates were pro- 
tested. A board of arbitrators was ap- 
pointed and it submitted a report which 
was accepted by the Marcus city council 
and representatives of the West Iowa Tel- 
ephone Co. 

The report stated that to obtain a rate 
of approximately 634 per cent on the pres- 
ent valuation of the West Iowa company’s 
property and equipment, expenditures and 
depreciation considered, as evidenced by the 
company’s 1927 record, the following sched- 
ule of monthly rates was approved: 


ER pea Gta wenes $2.75 
Residence, one-party .... 1.75 
Residence, two-party 1.50 
Residence, four-party 1.25 


The rate which will be used at Marcus, 
the board of arbitrators stated, is based 
entirely on present-day operating expense 
and allows a fair return of profit to the 
owners of the exchange. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

October 23: Acquisition by the Moun 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
the properties of the Burns ‘lelepnone Co., 
Burns, Wyo., found to be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

October 25: Acquisition by the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
the properties of the Artesia-Plains Tele- 
phone Co. situated in New Mexico, found 
to be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

October 26: Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia author- 
ized to take over the properties of the 
Amos Telephone Co., situated at Fairview 
and Rivesville, W. Va. 

November 9: Hearing at Washington 
in the matter of the proposed acquisition 
by the Sullivan Telephone Co., Inc., of the 
properties of the Livingston Manor Tele- 
phone Co., operating a system in portions 
of the towns of Rockland, Neversink, Lib- 
erty and Callicoon, Andes, Colchester, 
Hardenburg, New York, serving approxi- 
mately 316 stations. 

ILLINOIS. 

October 9: Order approved cancelling 
and annulling suspension order affecting 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. -1, sheet 6, of the 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co., and dis- 
missing proceedings in case 18444. 

October 9: Order approved authorizing 
the Standard Telephone Co. of Illinois to 
purchase and acquire, free from all liens and 
encumbrances, the following properties for 
considerations named: Campus Telephone 
Co., Cabery Telephone Exchange, Reddick 
Mutual Telephone Co., and the Emington 





HIPCO 














TELEPHONE 
CELLS 


Backed by twenty 
years’ experience, no 
experiment, you take 
no chance. Samples 
and prices furnished %3 
upon request. 





Hipwell Mfg. Company 
825 to 835 W. North Ave. 
N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















The “PORTIS” 
Pocket Test Set 


A high grade ohm meter 
mounted in a_ pocket-size 
case, complete with batter- 
ies and test cords, for $11.50. 
An excellent set for the in- 
spector and trouble man. 
Convenient and reliable. 
Order through your jobber 
or will be sent delivered on 
receipt of price. 


McMillen Electric Co. 
Osborne, Kans. 


Descriptive literature on request. 
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Note protection at corners a 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 

bell wiring. The fibre insu- 

lation prevents troublesome 
on short circuits and grounds. 


4 Sizes. 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


Thank you. 






Pat. Nov. 1900 


Write for samples 


BOSTON, MASS. 


oo eae ae a ae 
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Telephone Financing 





WE are prepared to 
finance the capital re- 
quirements of your 
company, regardless of 
size. 


An inquiry should 
prove beneficial. 





ARTHUR PERRY & CO. 


Investment Bonds 


31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
Hartford, Conn. Portland, Me. Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 








Where FAHNESTOCK 
Goes — Profit Grows 














jE 
FAHNESTOCK 

PROTECTOR 

™~ MOUNTING 2-B 


PPAHNESTOCK Protector Mounting 2-B, widely used by 
Telephone Companies for the protection of line circuits 
and instruments. It is made for six and ten wires and 
will take line fuses and arrestors supplied by the Graybar 
Electric Co. and other manufacturers. The six wire mount- 
ing fully equipped is illustrated above. All parts are made 
from the best bronze obtainable and are assembled and 
screwed securely to a base made of the highest quality 
of porcelain. Special Fahnestock Clips assure tight elec- 
trical connection without soldering. | 
Prices on Application 


FAHNESTOCK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Long Island City, N. Y. 






































Nosthern CEDAR POLES Western 


Large stocks at our Minnesota Transfer yard 

















10 50 TIMES FASTER 


than pen or typewriter for 


imprint 


ssing phone bills. 


\ hicago 


Alddressogfap 


CH 


ing and addre 
] 


+ 
Prices as low as $20, at 
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Butt Treating Guaranteed Grades 2 
Bell’s PENTRATE. Guaranteed Half Inch or Full Sapweod Treatment Se 
Bell Ships Quicker Not long o 
ago he was 
Bell Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Fouk ca Y 
laa 7 


But now, since using EVER- 
PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


coating that’s guaranteed to 
Order from your jobber or direct. 


National 
Cable Compound Co. 


SMILING PETE MFTOLEET  TROTANA 


his lines are insured with a protective 
etay. 


aneme 

















Northern Western 
CEDAR POLES 


A fall assortment of sizes 
Prompt Shipments Assured 


T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. 
Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 

















COOK A. T. & T STANDARD 
GUY STRAIN INSULATORS 


All Sizes carried in stock. Samples on 
Request. Consult us before buying elsewhere. 


Cook Porcelain Insulator Corporation 
Cambridge, Ohio 








Exide 


BATTERIES 


With an Exide battery on the job, a 
long life of dependable, trouble-free serv- 
ice is assured. That is why Exides are 
so generally used by the telephone sys- 
tems throughout the country. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Vv Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1411 Seuth Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
Menadneck Building CHICAGO 








SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Public Utilities 
a a ll we A 
aluation—Examinations—Engineering 
111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








JRIONNSto 1 ine Boas privileges 


TELEPHONE i appraise Telephone 
~Saeeeergp Exchanges all over 
. the United States. 
The list totals 663. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 


Bo Vee® mile? 
eS INEE oee-4 Building 












CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 
406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Me. 








W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








Have Your Books Audited by 
COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


PEOPLES BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS 


Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
Exclusively 
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Telephone Co. for $45,000; Brimfield Tele- 
phone Co. for $45,000; Sidell Telephone 
Co. for $26,500; and granting to the Stand- 
ard Telephone Co., a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity to construct, maintain 
and operate a telephone system and to ren- 
der service in the territory now served by 
existing systems authorized to be pur- 
chased. 

October 11: Order approved authoriz- 
ing Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell and 
convey certain property in the city of 
Evanston to Ward T. Huston for the sum 
of $240,000. 

October 8: Order approving lease by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. to the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of land in Rockford, Winnebago 
county, for a term of three years, at a 
rental of $45 per year. 

October 18: Order approving lease by 
the Wabash Railway Co. to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of premises 
at Orland Park, Coom county, for a term 
of one year from December 1, 1928, at a 
rental of $10. 

October 1. Order approved suspending 
until March 9, 1929, proposed rates for 
telephone service in Mt. Vernon, Jefferson 
county, stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

October 18: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Pitcher Telephone Co. to execute 
and deliver its first mortgage or trust in- 
denture, to be dated as of January 1, 1929, 
to Walter C. Pfender of Freeport, as 
trustee, and to issue and sell $66,100 ag- 
gregate principal amount of its first mort- 
gage gold bonds, in denomination of $1,000 
to be known as series A, in denomination 
ot $1,000 to be known as series B, and in 
denomination of $100 to be known as series 
C, all of the bonds to be dated January 1, 
1929, to mature January 1, 1949, to bear 
interest at the rate of 5% per cent per 
annum, and to be issued under and secured 
by the first mortgage or trust indenture 
herein authorized to be executed. 

October 18: Order approved authorizing 
the Standard Telephone Co. to purchase, 
free of all liens, the property of the Elm- 
wood Telephone Exchange for a consider- 
ation of $40,000, and granting to the pur- 
chasing company a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity for the construction, 
maintenance and operation of a telephone 
system and for the transaction of a tele- 
phone public utility business in the terri- 
tory now served by the selling company. 

November 7: Hearing at Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Trovillion in the matter 
of the proposed advance in rates for serv- 
ice of the Illinois Southeastern Telephone 
Co. in Mattoon, Oakland, Humbolt, Shel- 
byville, Towel Hill. Ashmore and Charles- 
ton, stated in rate schedules Ill. C. C. No. 
2, filed by the Illinois Southeastern Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 8: Hearing at Springfield 
before Commissioner Kuhn in the matter 
of the proposed advance in rates of the 
Middle States Telephone Co. for service in 
Green Valley, Lacon, Havana, Manito, 
Pekin, S. Pekin, stated in rate schedules 
Ill. C. C. 1, filed by the company. 

INDIANA. 

October 27: Supplemental orders issued 

increasing the net monthly rate on rural 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
cialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G@. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E& 
Cyrus G. Hill 


21380 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 





FINANCING 


We are prepared to furnish financial 
service to small independent telephone 
companies for improvements and ex- 
pansions. Our service ranges $50,000 
and up. 

Inquiries Invited 


Municipal Utility Investment Co. 
203 Mutual Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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PEARL 
Life-time 


Drop-Wire 
BRACKETS 


Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 
celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufacitrers. 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 








ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to 
best serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires to 
your entire satisfaction and at 
3 minimum cost. Are you a 
user? Sample free on request 


Universal Specialty Co. 


711 Po Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Race Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Snvestigntions. Inspections 
and Reports 
COLUMBUS ~ OHIO 











THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand 
We havesolved “he bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a larg: Aumber of companies 
Write us abour;our 
monthly audit 

’ Bewdle Accounting Systems 
Cerre Gerde, Iilineis 













KEARNEY | 
Certified Malleable | 
Screw Type 
Anchors 


14 Sizes 


Main Office ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash. 













KEARNEY 
Solderless 


Service 
Connectors 


NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 
avid oleae teat Mt) ae ia! 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO, 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 
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party service from $1.40 to $1.50 for the 
Citizens Telephone Co. of Macy and the 
Fulton Telephone Co. of Fulton. 

October 27: Petition filed by Citizens 
Independent Telephone Co. of Terre 
Haute, asking for increased rates applying 
to all classes of service. 

November 1: Petition filed asking ap- 
proval of the sale of the Wilson Telephone 
Co., Bloomington, operating in Brown and 
Monroe counties, to Henry F. Clevenger 
and Lee Bright. The petition was filed by 
the Nashville State Bank, Nashville. The 
bank is executor of the estate of Jerry M. 
Wilson, former owner of the company, 
who died May 17, this year. The petition 
sets out that none of Mr. Wilson’s heirs 
wish to continue the business and the sale 
should be made to liquidate debts of the 
estate. 

November 14: Hearing at Covington on 
objections to the increased rates allowed 
in Stone Bluff and Covington. 

KANSAS. 

October 20: Application for an in- 
creased schedule of rates filed by the 
Piqua Telephone Exchange of Woodson 
county, accompanied by a favorable peti- 
tion signed by approximately 95 per cent of 
the company’s subscribers in Piqua. 

The petition said the subscribers real- 
ized the necessity of adequate rates for the 
maintenance of the exchange, which asked 
an increase of its residence telephone rate 
from $1.15 a month and its business tele- 
phone rate from $1.50 to $2.50 a month. 


OHIO. 


October 23: Sale authorized of the Hud- 
son Telephone Co., the Hiram Telephone 
Co., and the Bainbridge Telephone Co. to 
the Eastern Reserve Telephone Co. 

November 23: Hearing on proposed in- 
creased rate schedule of the New Bremen 
Telephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA, 

October 22: Application of the Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Okeene for increased 
rates in Okeene and adjacent territory 
granted. The old rates were: business 
telephones, $2.50 per month; residence, 
$1.50; residence, two-party, $1.25: rural, 
$1.00; rural switched, $4.00 per annum. 
The new rates applied for by the company 
and granted by the commission are: busi- 
ness telephones $3.00 per month; residence, 
$1.75; residence, two-party, $1.50; rural, 
$1.25; rural switched, $5.00 per annum. 
The new rates became effective as of Au- 
gust 1, 1928. No objection was registered 
by citizens of Okeene to the increased 
rates. The company had recently rebuilt 
its exchange and put it in condition to give 
excellent service. 

November 5: Hearing on complaint of 
B. Richardson against Southwestern Bell 
1 elephone Co. alleging unnecessary delay 
in giving service to G. B. Shepherd at 
lulsa. 

_November 9: Hearing on complaint of 
Claud McAllister, the McAlister Co. 
against the Vinson Telephone Co., protest- 
ing the building of a toll line from Man- 
zum to Vinson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

October 20: New schedule of tariffs 
led by Luzerne Telephone Co., which 
erves exchanges at Dallas, Huntington 
Mills, Muhlenburg, Nuangola, Shickshinny 
ind Wapwallopen. : 

WISCONSIN. 

October 31: Complaint dismissed of sub- 
cribers of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
t its River Falls, Hudson, Roberts, and 
‘Ilsworth exchanges. Complaint charged 
nat rates for rural service at those ex- 


anges are unreasonable, unjust and dis- 
“‘Iminatory. 
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OST of the line trouble 

experienced by Utility 
Companies, in the past, under the 
old system of splicing has been 
traced directly or indirectly to 
defective joints. It was found 
that the joint was not able to 
withstand any abnormal strain 
and gave way under any extra 
tension. 

For this reason the largest and 
most efficient Telephone & Tele- 
graph Companies set up severe 
specifications for line connectors. 
In every instance National Splic- 
ing Sleeves have met these re- 
quirements no matter how severe 
and have delivered 100% service. 

The reason for their success is 
that they are built with a full 
knowledge of the practical work- 
ing handicaps that are met by the 
construction and maintenance 
crews in their daily work and 
that they are designed so that 
under all conditions any lineman 
can make a uniform joint that will 
not be defective. 

National sleeves have tensile strength, 
durability, efficiency and conductivity and 
are easily and quickly installed. -They 
save labor time thus reducing construction 
cost to a minimum. : 

*‘Nationals’’ are a known quantity 
warranting speed, security and economy 
in line construction and maintenance work. 
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NATIONAL SPLICING SLEEVES 
MEET THE MOST EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


Put the wires 
thru the splice 
and bend the 

ends 





Then give 

31% full turns of 
the Copper 
Sleeve 





and you have 
a perfect 
joint 











= 





a 





Sizes 17 B & S to | 
4/0 B&S Strand } 








National Double Tube Sleeve 


( 


{ Send today for ) 
\ Samples and Prices { 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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OPPORTUNITIES: 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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Minimum charge $1.50 for 18 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 3U 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for the installation and operation of a 


complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Lompany 
Chicago, IIL. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 











RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Reliable Elec. No. 976 sub-Station tele- 
phone arresters complete with fuses..$ .36 
Cook No. 10 arresters with heat coils 
and carbons, per bank of 20 lines.... 


Cook No. 8 arresters with heat coils 

and carbons, per bank of 20 lines.... 6.75 
Cook 25 pair line cable terminal blocks 1.26 
Stromberg No. 599 type 4-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm compacts with W. E. Trans- 

TMICCOTS cccccccccccccccccccvecccsecces 6.90 
Am. Elec. No. 36 type 5-bar 1000 or 

1600 ohm Bdg. compacts with W. E. 

TramemitterB ...cccccccccrcscccvccces 8.00 
Kellogg No. 30A combine drops and 

jacks, per strip of 10......----+0++- 11.00 
Leich Elec. No. 7A ringing machine op- 

erates off 110 volts 60 cycle light Ckt. 

and delivers 100 volts 20 cycle ring- 

ING CUFTEnt ... cece cece eceecevecees 37.50 
Stromberg Latest type 896 5-bar 1600 

ohm Bdg. compactS .....eeeeeeeeees 10.00 
Kellogg No. 2696 type 4-bar 1000 or 1600 

ohm Bdg. compactS .....--eeeeeeeees 8.50 
Kellogg Latest type Ringing and listen- 

TE MOTD cccccccccccccscescscesvecece 2.26 

Write for Our Bulletin 

REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Not Inc. 
1940 W. 21st St., Chicago 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED POSITION —As mainte- 
nance man or lineman in magneto ex- 











change. Six years’ experience. Refer- 
ences furnished. Russell C. Monroe, 
1025 N. Washington Ave., Lansing, 


Mich. 





WANTED POSITION—By all around 
telephone man, 20 years’ experience; 
wife good operator. Address 7347, care 
of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED — Position as _ traveling 
supervisor, traffic chief or chief oper- 
ator. Familiar with commercial work. 
Several years’ experience; location im- 
material. Address 7352, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





Kellogg No. 17A Repeat- 


Kellogg No. 2800 type 3- 


bar compacts 


Model No. 6 Calculagraphs, 
type A. B. or C., care- 
fully rebuilt and fully 


guaranteed at 


Electrical Instrument Repair Go. 


1721 West Adams 8t. Chicago, Il. 




















Stromberg - Carlson 
Super - Service 
Equipment 
5 “coe poe - local switch- 

3 positions on toll board. 


Installed 3 years and in ex- 
cellent condition. 


Relays mounted on separate 
relay rack. 


Will sell all or part of both 
boards. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 


and SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce Street 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—New Kellogg 12-volt 
switchboard lamps @ 12c; per 100, $10. 
New W. E. No. 215 and 315B relays @ 
$1.25. New Stromberg-Carlson 2-con- 
ductor S-22 F switchboard cords with 
No. 56G plugs complete @ 50c. Leich 
7A ringing machines, operate from 110 
volts A. C. current, $40.00. 


The TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP, 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 








Fer sale:—150 slightly used Cablemen’s 

Carts. Price $7.50, F.O.B. Chicago. 
Regulation A. T. & T. standard. Used 
for transporting tools and materials; 
mounted on two wheels; box below wheels 
48 in. long by 24 in. high and 32 in. wide; 
tool section same size; roof covered with 
galvanized sheet iron. 


WM. M. MILLER & SONS 








2553 Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 








FOR SALE—50 Dean Wall Sets, three 
and four bar, 1,000 Ohm Ringers at $1.75 
each; 25 Kellogg Wall three bar, 1,000 
Ohm Ringer at $2.75 each; 25 Kellogg 
three and four bar Desk Stand Boxes 
with 1,000 Ohm Ringers and Dean 
Stands equipped with Kellogg transmit- 
ters at $2.50 each. The above phones 
are all in working order. 


One 20-line Stromberg-Carlson PBX 
Common Battery switchboard equipped 
for 20 lines, cabinet in good condition, 
at $30; 4 banks, 20 per strip No. 10 Cook 
Protectors at $5.00 per strip; 34 Baird 
Coin Boxes, 1 slot, takes 5, 10 and 25 
cent coins, and 5 one slot Gray Coin 
Boxes at $1 each. 


300 Kellogg Harmonic Ringers, cycles 
16 2/3, 33%, 50 and 662/3 at 50c each, 
Ringing Machines, one No. 6 Kellogg, 
two No. 7 Leich, two 84 W. E. Co. at $15 
each; one Kellogg Power Board with 
Meters at $25. 


Eight No. 7815 Dean Phantom Coils, 
four No. 13A Kellogg Coils, 28 No. 15A 
Kellogg Repeating Coils at 50c each; 8 
No. 7A Kellogg Induction Coils, 25¢ 
each; 2 strips of W. E. Co. drops, No. 
34B 20 per strip with mountings, $15; 2 
strips of W. E. Co. drops, No. 34J 10 
per strip with mountings, $15. Address 
Denver and Ephrata Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, C. E. Eaby, Mgr., 
Ephrata, Pa. 








TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 











Do you always mention TELEPHONY ?—Thank you. 








